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DOING HIS BEST. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOW BYRON DINKS KEPT SCHOOL. 


HEN, on that first Monday morning, Byron 
Dinks set out, ruler in hand, to take control 
of the district school, his old uncle, Squire 
Peternot, had said to him, “ I would n’t have 
ye fail this winter, Byron, for any consider- 
ation. Remember, you ’re in my own dees- 
trict, and ’t was through me ye got the ap- 
p’intment. Your edecation ’s good enough ; 

but edecation ain’t everything. ’T ain’t so much 
matter how or what ye teach, as how ye govern. 
Must n’t let the scholars run over ye, whatever 
else ye do. Ye must punish, and let ’em know ye 
ain’t afraid to punish. That’s my fust and last 
piece of advice to you.” 

Byron, for once in his life, had taken his uncle’s 
advice to heart. If the necessity of much using 
the rod is an evidence of weakness in a master, 
then Dinks was weak enough; though he fiat- 
tered himself that by his severity he was showing 
his strength. We have seen how he began the 

discipline of the little ones ; from which beginning he went on to worse and 
worse extremes. He made use of about all the means of punishment with 
which he’ was acquainted, and then invented new, until the aspect of his 
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school-room at almost any hour of the day would have been curious to 
behold. If we would witness a style of school-keeping which prevailed thirty 
years ago, but which, we are glad to believe, is fast going out of fashion, let 
us look in upon Byron in his little domain. 

It is a bright December morning, and school has just been called. The 
boys and girls, who were crowding about the stove when ‘the ruler rapped, 
now range themselves on opposite sides of the room in double rows. 

“ Rap!” goes the ruler. “Samuel Narmore! whispering ?” 

“ Did n’t know school had begun,” stammers the culprit. 

“ What was you saying to Moses Chatford ?” 

“ Not much of anything,” — with a sheepish grin. 

“ Not much of anything!” — sarcastically. “Very important you should 
break the rules aginst whispering, to communicate not much of anything. 
What did he say to you, Moses ?” 

“T don’t like to tell,” says Moses. 

“You must tell! I command you!” 

“ He said it was n’t quite nine o’clock yet.” 

“What else? You would n’t have had any objection to saying that. Out 
with the rest.” 

“ He said,” — Moses hesitates, repressing a smile, — “he said you called 
school before the time so as to get the crowd away from the stove and have 
a chance there yourself.” 

As Moses concludes his explanation, the smile expands into a pretty 
broad one, and an audible giggle runs around the school-room. 

“Samuel Narmore,” says the master, trying to maintain his cool and sar- - 
castic manner, but making rather ghastly work of it, “go and hold down 
that nail in the floor; I see there ’s danger of its coming out.” 

What Samuel is really required to do is to stoop over, crooking his knees 
as little as possible, and place the tip of his finger on the head of a nail, 
which shines from the polish imparted to it by numerous shoe-soles and 
many an unfortunate previous finger. The posture is a peculiarly awkward 
one to Samuel, who is tall and ungainly. His legs do not conform to the 
master’s idea of straightness ; who, to help the matter, gives a resounding 
slap with his ruler upon that part which the pupil’s attitude elevates into 
undue prominence. 

A howl from Samuel, who pitches forward upon one hand, while he puts 
up the other, either to defend or soothe the injured spot. 

“You hain’t got your book,” then says the master. “ Moses, hand his 
book. Here, take this and look over your reading lesson so you won’t 
miss a word. Mustn’t neglect business for pleasure. Reuben and Amos, 
I'll hear you read. All study; no looking off from books.” 

Reuben and Amos, two little ones learning their letters, come and stand 
by the master’s side as he sits in his chair by the stove. He points to the 
page, while he watches the school. Suddenly the ruler is let fly at a young- 
ster whose eyes are seen to wander from his book. It strikes him on the 
knee, and falls clattering to the floor. 
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“ Herbert Cone, bring me that ruler!” The ruler is brought by a limp- 
ing and trembling wretch. “Hold out your hand.” The reluctant hand is 
extended ; a blow and a yell. “Take your seat and mind your book,” says 
Mr. Byron Dinks. 

By this time the young man who is combining business with pleasure by 
holding the nail in the floor while he studies his lesson, shows violent symp- 
toms of weakening. Now his tortured finger gives way, and for one desperate 
instant he rests his weight upon the knuckles of his hand. Now his ex- 
cruciated legs succumb, and for one blissful moment of forgetfulness he sits 
upon his heels. Again, attempting to straighten, he quite overdoes the 
thing, and lifts his finger so far that the nail might come out of the floor, 
for anything he has to do with holding it down. All this time he dares not 
glance at the master, but keeps his eyes on his book, held in his other hand. 

“Tip Tarbox is lookin’ off,” says a squeaking voice from the girls’ side 
of the house. 

“ How do you know, Laury ?” asks the schoolmaster. 

“T seen him,” says Laura. 

“ How could you see him without looking off yourself?” 

“T jest looked one eye off,” is the maiden’s amusing explanation. 

“Jest looked one eye off, and kep’ the other on your book, did ye? 
Let me see how you did it.” 

More than one eye, and more than one pair of eyes, involuntarily tur 
to see Laura perform this interesting feat. The result is not wholly satis- 
factory. She looks up with both eyes, and down with both, and winks and 
twists, and blushes violently, and at last whimpers, “I thought I did.” 

“Thought you did! Well, you appear so much interested in his affairs, 
you may go over and set with him till recess. Take down your apron! 
Start, if you don’t want help from me!” 

Help from the master under such circumstances not being thought desir- 
able, Laura drops her apron, but puts up her elbow in its place, to hide her 
shame, and with a bashful, sidelong gait, goes over to sit with the boys. 

Seeing nearly all eyes off their books by this time, Master Dinks relaxes 
the rigidity of his rule, the more readily as he would not like to punish some 
of the large girls. 

“Tip ’s a ticklin’ me!” cries Laura. 

“O, I ain’t!” says Tip, earnestly. “I was jest p’intin’ my finger at her 
to shame her.” 

“Tend to your lessons, both of ye,” says the master, “or I ’ll do some 
ticklin’ ye won’t like.” Then to the little ones learning their letters : “ Can’t 
tell what letter that is, after I’ve told you fifty times!” And, holding a 
turkey-quill by the feather-end, he applies the quill part smartly to the 
heads of the unhappy urchins. “There! now go and set on the stove- 
hearth until you can remember that the letter which looks like a snake 
climbing a pole is R.” 

“ Laury’s a hittin’ me!” cries Tip Tarbox. 

“ He pinched me !” squeaks Laura. 
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“Come here, both of ye!” says Byron, with a sinister smile. As the cul- 
prits tremblingly approach, not knowing what fate awaits them, he opens his 
table-drawer, and tells them to put their heads in. “Here, turn your face 
towards your dear friend Laury; Laury, turn your lovely “countenance 
towards Edward. Now, don’t let me hear from you agin till I come and take 
your heads out.” So saying, he closes the drawer upon their necks, ties 
their hands behind them, and leaves them, standing and stooping in that 
ridiculous posture, viewing each other’s charms of feature by the light that 
comes in through the opening. 

“ Phin Chatford ’s a cuttin’ the bench!” says a small voice from the front 
seat; among the occupants of which the opinion prevails, that, if punish- 
ment is a good thing, it must be a virtue in them to bring each other and 
their elders to grief. 

“Phineas Chatford, bring me your knife !” says the master. 

“°T ain’t my knife, it’s Jack’s.” 

“Jack should keep his knife in his pocket,” says the master, confiscating 
the same. As he has long been watching for a chance to show his spite 
against Jack, and as Phin is a son of one of the trustees, this seems, to the 
mind of Byron, a very satisfactory settlement of the matter. 

Jack, however, takes a different view of it. ‘He said he wanted my knife 
to.sharpen a pencil with.” 

“O, you keep a knife to lend, do ye? Then I ’ll borrow it.” 

‘I don’t object to lending it to fellows that will give it back to me,” says 
Jack. 

“Sassy!” cries Byron, sharply. “Call me a feller, do ye?” 

“TI was speaking of the doys,” answers Jack; “and I said fé//ows, not 
fellers”” He is sure of that, the correct pronunciation of that word being 
one of the many things which his dear friend Annie Felton has taught him. 

“You may go and set on nothing against the door,” is the master’s sen- 
tence, Jack hardly knows for what. 

It is his first punishment, and his hot heart rebels against it. For a 
moment he hesitates, his eyes blazing with a fiery sense of the injustice * 
done him. But something within him whispers, “Obey!” Book in hand, 
he marches to the door, which is closed and latched, and takes a sitting 
posture with his back against it, but with no other support, —a painful 
and humiliating position. Since he became the champion of Step Hen 
Treadwell, he has enemies in school, who are delighted to see him “in a 
fix” ; but, strangely enough, no one enjoys his disgrace more than Phin 
Chatford. ; 

Master Dinks, walking about the school-room, now takes occasion, as he 
passes in the rear of young Narmore, to hit him smartly with his ruler, 
saying at the same time, “Take your seat! what are you here for? You 
ain’t worth a cent to hold down a nail. — Primer class take their places. 
Toe the mark! Remember the turkey-quill!” which simple instrument of 
petty torture he warningly waves in the air. 

While the primer class is preparing to recite, Byron turns to the urchins 
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on the stove-hearth, and, pointing out to them a capital R, asks, “ Now 
can you tell me what letter that is ?” 

“ Snake climbin’ a pole!” is the prompt reply. 

The turkey-quill is raised, but, luckily for the urchins, there is that in 
their answer which sets Mr. Dinks and the whole school to laughing, and 
they get off with a light punishment as they are sent to their seats. 

The trials of the primer class are interrupted by a terrible crash, which 
causes the schoolmaster almost to “jump out of his boots,” as Phin after- 
wards declares. He turns, and sees a ludicrous sight, at which the school 
breaks forth into a roar. 

The authors of this diversion are Laura and Tip, who have carried on 
hostilities even after their heads have been shut in the table-drawer. First 
Laura made faces at Tip. Tip returned the compliment. Then Laura made 
a worse face. Tip beat that, and had a good deal of lip to spare. If her 
hands had been at liberty, Laura would now have given him a taste of her 
nails, and perhaps have relieved him of a flaxen lock or two. As it was, she 
had but one effective weapon left: SHE SPIT IN HIS FACE! 

Human nature in the shape of a boy nine years old never could stand 
that. Tip flew at her, with intent to bite her nose ; and the result was that 
Tip, Laura, table-drawer, table, a pile of books, the master’s hat, two apples, 
and an inkstand all rolled on the floor together. 

Jack, from his seat on nothing against the door, springs to right the table 
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and pick up the hat and books, and is afterwards allowed to return to his 
seat — not on nothing, but on something — unquestioned. 

Tip and Laura pick themselves up, and are immediately seized by the 
master, who knocks their mischievous heads together in lively fashion. 
They are then sent snivelling to their seats. 


CHAPTER V. 
A NEW “TIE” BETWEEN JACK AND PHIN. 


THE effect of Jack’s first punishment in school was not wholesome. “If 
I am to be punished for nothing,” thought he, “what’s the use of my try- 
ing so hard to behave well?” For it was not so much the fear of penalty 
which had kept him hitherto in the strait path of discipline, as a certain 
pride he felt in being a good scholar. That pride was broken down; a 
public disgrace had been the reward of all his devotion to his studies and 
his conscientious regard for the rules. He had not a saintly disposition ; 
he was a boy, with all a boy’s weaknesses and passions ; and I am sorry to 
say that this injustice left in his heart a burning sense of resentment against 
Master Dinks. 

“Jack Hazard, are you whispering?” said the master, after recess, that 
very forenoon. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jack, promptly. 

“What was you saying ?” 

“T said ‘I thought so.’ ” 

“Thought what ?” 

“ That is all I said, —‘I thought so’: just those words.” 

“ Thought what?” the master again demanded, very angrily. 

“That what Phin said was so.” 

“No nicknames in school!” exclaimed Byron. “His name is Phineas. 
You know that, and you know the rule.” 

“Yes, sir; but you just called me Jack, and my real name is John.” 

“Come here, you sass-box!” cried Mr. Dinks, seizing his ruler. Jack 
marched straight up to him, and looked him in the face. “Tell me now 
what Phineas said to you, this instant, before I thrash you within an inch 
of your life!” 

“If I must,” replied Jack, — “he asked me if I did n’t think you showed 
partiality to the big girls, and I said, ‘Yes, I thought so.’ That was all.” 

Sensation in the school-room. Mr. Dinks turned furiously to Phin. “Step 
out here!” 

Phin did not stir, but looked all about him, as if anxious to discover the 
person thus addressed. He also appeared much concerned for that person’s 
present comfort and safety. 

“ Phineas Chatford!” And the master hurled his ruler. 

“O, speak to me ?” faltered Phin, starting up with a wild look. 

“Fetch me that ruler!” cried Dinks, while all the school looked breath- 
lessly on, expecting to witness a tragedy. 
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But it took Phin some time to find the oaken missile, which had fallen 
under the small boys’ bench; and by the time he brought it the master 
had cooled enough to remember that young Chatford was a son of one of 
the trustees. It is impossible to say what a blistering of hands both young- 
sters might have received, but for this timely recollection. As it was, how- 
ever, it would not do to let them off without “ making an example of them” ; 
for they had not only broken the rule against whispering, but had made 
him the subject of disparaging remarks. 

“You think I am partial, do you?” said he, regarding the two boys with 
angry eyes, while he held the ruler behind him as if fearful he might be 
tempted to use it. 

“TI didn’t say so,” whimpered Phin. At that Jack gave such a start, and 
turned and looked at him with such astonishment and indignation, that the 
prevaricating youngster suddenly remembered the unhappy consequences 
of another lie of his, and added quickly, “I—I said—I thought Smith 
Marston was partial to the big girls, and he misunderstood me to say the 
master.” 

A stranger in the school-room would have been able, at that moment, to 
select the said Smith Marston from among his companions as unerringly 
as Joan of Arc discerned her king. It could have been no other than the 
tall, red-haired, and very red-faced youth, upon whom all eyes were, just then 
turned with visible pleasure. 

“ Silence !” cried Byron, as a rustle and titter circulated among the pupils. 
“ Whatever you said, it was whispering. Give me your thumbs!” 

A stout piece of twine hung over a spike in the wall above the blackboard. 
One end of this cord he tied by a running noose to Jack’s right thumb, 
which he then drew up high above the lad’s head. He then prepared a 
similar noose at the other end, and made Phin reach up and put his left 
thumb through it. The second noose was then drawn tight ; and there the 
boys stood before the blackboard, facing the school, with their upstretched 
hands hung by the thumbs. 

The pain was not very great at first, but it soon became tiresome business 
holding the arms in this way ; and when they were suffered to droop, the 
cord cut. 

Phin had recovered from his terror on finding that he was to escape the 
ruler ; and he underwent the first part of his punishment with smiling equa- 
nimity. Jack looked stern and determined: he was thinking that, if he ever 
got big enough, he would seek out Mr. Byron Dinks, and give him a sound 
drubbing. Many a boy has cherished such feelings of revenge against his 
master ; but I never knew of but one case in which the vengeance was actu- 
ally executed in later years.. A gentleman was once promenading the streets 
of a certain village in company with some ladies, when a second gentleman 
stepped up and accosted him: “ Your name is Swan. My name is Dixon. 
You taught school at Ladd’s Crossing one winter. I went to school to you, 
and you licked me unmercifully for a little fault. I always said I would pay 
you, and I am here to do it.” So saying, Dixon beat Swan smartly over 
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the shoulders with a stout cane, twirled him about, pitched him into a mud- 
puddle, and walked off. Many a lad has done just this thing in imagination ; 
but the school-boy wrath of the most of us, it is to be hoped, cools beneath 
the falling snows of time, until, like Jack, we remember our wrongs with a 
smile, and take our revenge in a jest. I have heard our hero many a time 
relate his trials under Master Dinks ; but the brier of that rough experience 
bears to-day only a laughing rose. 

“You got me punished!” muttered Phin, resentfully, when the master’s 
back was turned. 

“T could n’t help it,” answered Jack. 

“?T was real mean!” said Phin. 

“ Almost as mean as trying to get out of the scrape by lying,” retorted Jack. 

“Come! don’t pull so hard! I’ll give your thumb a jerk!” But Phin 
soon found that the jerk was as painful to his own thumb as to Jack’s. 

“ That’s right,” whispered Jack. “Keep up that motion, and the nail 
will saw the string in two.” A proposal which pleased Phineas. 

* Nancy Beman and Sally Buel’s whisperin’!” said a half-grown girl on 
the front seat. 

“ And you are talking out loud!” cried the master. Nancy Beman and 
Sally Buel being two of the girls towards whom he was charged with show- 
ing partiality, the manner in which he now passed over their fault, and 
wreaked his wrath upon the spirit of tale-telling, which he commonly en- 
couraged, did not pass unnoticed. “Come here, Mariar! I’ve seen ye 
playing and whispering half the forenoon,” he added, to justify his severity. 
* Stand here, and hold out these books.” 

“ Mariar,” stationed by the table, extended her arm horizontally at full 
length, supporting on her hand a pile of three books. “ Now, don’t ye crook 
yer arm, or let the books slip off!” But even while Byron spoke, down 
went one of the books to the floor. He replaced it, giving her arm a smart 
rap. “Put down your other hand! Take your knuckles out of your eyes! 
Now mind what you ’re about!” 

But to keep the arm straight, in a horizontal position, with a weight of 
books in the hand, is not simply a hard thing for a girl of twelve ; it is an 
impossible thing for any person to do for many minutes at a time. The 
arm will crook, or the hand will rise or sink, to gain some respite for the 
aching muscles. Byron was probably aware of this, and perhaps his heart 
relented towards “.Mariar,” for he soon permitted her to keep her arm in 
any attitude she chose, provided the books did not fall. 

In the mean time Jack and Phin, by keeping up a constant friction on the 
string when the master’s back was turned, had at last sawed it in two. 
They had been standing for some minutes with their hands at their sides, 
when he chanced to see them. 

“String ’s come in two,” said Phin, innocently, looking as if he would 
regard it as a great favor if some benevolent person would replace it. 

“Second class in ’rithm’tic,” said Master Dinks. “You may take your 
places,” — to Jack and Phin, who made haste to slip the loops off their 
thumbs and run. 
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HOW JACK GOT INTO A FIGHT. 


IN consequence of these and other punishments received, Jack soon lost 
-not only much of his own self-respect as a scholar, but his influence among 
the other boys began to decline. 

For a long time nobody had dared lay rude hands on Step Hen Treadwell 
while Jack was near. But now one noontime, coming out of the school- 
house, he saw a cap flying in the air from hand to hand over a mob of boys, 
while one bareheaded, chubby fellow pursued it, screaming, “Give | it up! 
give me my cap!” That little fellow was Step Hen. 

Jack rushed into the midst of the crowd, and made a lunge for the cap 
as it fell to the ground. Lon Gannett rushed for it at the same time, and 
succeeded in seizing it first. He was about to throw it, when Jack grasped 
his wrist. ‘“ Don’t ye throw that cap!” 

“You jest le’ go-my arm, you off-scourin’ of the tow-pethill said Lon, 
struggling to get away. 

“ Don’t ye throw that cap!” Jack repeated, warningly, holding fast. 

“T7ll throw it, for all you!” said Lon, trying to take it in his other hand. 
“Come! I’ve been bullied by you long enough. You begun to put upon 
me the fust day of school.” 

“ Mind your own business, and don’t try to bully smaller boys, and nobody 


The Beginning of the Fight. 
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will trouble you, at least I won't,” said Jack. “But I gave notice some 
time ago that I was going to stand by this little shaver ; and now if you run 
over him, you run over me; that’s all. Drop that cap!” 

Jack was so determined and so cool, and at the same time he gave Lon’s 
wrist such a wrench, that somehow the cap was let fall; and Step Hen 
snatched it from the ground. 

“O Lon! © Lon! give up so!” cried half a dozen voices, — one being 
that of Phin Chatford. 

“TI hain’t gin up!” said Lon. “He took advantage of me. Come!” 
bristling up to Jack. “Ye want to fight?” 

“ Not particularly,” said Jack. “ Anything to accommodate ye, though.” 

“ Hit me, if ye dare!” 

“I don’t know what I should hit ye for, if I do dare. You’ve dropped 
the cap; that’s all I asked.” 

Lon looked around till he found a small chip, which he placed on his 
shoulder, and then sidled fiercely up to Jack. 

“You don’t da’s to knock that chip off my shoulder!” he said, tauntingly. 

“ve nothing to do with your shoulder: you may put a pile of chips on 
it, if you like; I sha’ n’t take the trouble to knock ’em off.” 

“Come! le’ me see ye touch it! You’re afraid! you’re afraid!” cried 
Lon. “I dare ye!” 

“Look here!” said Jack. “I didn’t come out to fight. I don’t believe 
in fighting, unless it’s in self-defence or to defend somebody else. Keep 
out of my, way, and let Step Hen alone, and I ’ll give ye a wide berth.” 
And he walked off. 

“Why didn’t ye pitch into him?” said one of Lon’s mates. “ You’re 
bigger ’n he is; you can handle him.” 

“1 didn’t want to begin it. I dared him to knock the chip off my shoul- 
der; if he had done it, 1’d have showed ye! Who was it said I give in 
tohim? You’re the feller!” And Lon, feeling the necessity of airing his 
courage, marched up to Phin Chatford. 

“Oh! LIain’t! I didn’t!” screamed Phin. 

“You did! You said I was afraid of him. I ll let ye know who’s afraid!” 

“Help! help! Jack! help!” yelled Phineas, running towards the school- 
house with Lon at his heels. 

“ What’s the row?” asked Jack. 

Just as he was entering the door Phin dodged past him, screaming, “ He ’s 
going to lick me! don’t let him!” and, darting into the corner of the entry, 
behind the door, he pulled the door back against the wall to cover him. 
Lon grasped the door, and was about to wrench it from Phin’s hold, when 
Jack planted his foot against it. 

“Take away your foot !” said Lon. 

“ My foot is n’t in your way,” Jack replied. “There’s plenty of room for 
you to pass in and out. I’m standing here just now.” 

“You are in my way!” snarled Lon. “1 want to git behind this door!” 

“What do you want to get behind the door for?” 
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“ None of your business ! ” 

“ That is n’t a very civil reply,” said Jack, “but I suppose it’s all I could 
expect from you. See here! leave my foot alone till I give you —” 

“ A bit of advice,” he would have added; but at that instant Lon, seizing 
his leg, lifted it, and with all his force pushed Jack against the wall. 

The proffered bit of advice was lost in the confusion that followed. The 
battle had begun. A score of pupils crowded to witness it, boys and girls 
hurrying and shouting and screaming, some rushing in from without, and 
some rushing out from within, filling the two doorways, and even thronging 
the entry in which the combat took place. 

And now I wish it were my privilege to describe a gentlemanly set-to (if 
such a thing, without gloves, can ever be called gentlemanly) between our 
hero and his antagonist, —a few handsome rounds, with seconds, and accord- 
ing to the rules of the ring. But we cannot have that satisfaction for a very 
good reason, — nothing of the kind took place. We have read of such con- 
tests between school-boys of fourteen and fifteen ; but who of us ever really 
saw one ? 

Lon and Jack fought, as we shall see, not like “ gentlemen,” but, after the 
manner of most school-boys, like a couple of young savages. 


¥. T. Trowbridge. 
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MORE ABOUT CONSTELLATIONS. 


ve annual change in the appearance of the starry heavens, occasioned, 
as we have seen, by the earth’s revolution around the sun, must have 
been observed in very ancient times, and, although men had a very erroneous 
idea as to its cause, they could not be long in discovering how closely it 
corresponded with the change of the seasons. 

When their attention had thus been drawn to the stars, they naturally 
fixed their observations upon particular groups which could be easily re- 
membered, and, as they had occasion to speak to one another about these 
groups, they gave them names. If you will think a little, you will see how 
natural, and indeed unavoidable, this was ; for without some name how could 
they speak of any particular stars when they were not in sight so that they 
could be pointed out ? 

This is the secret of the naming of the stars, and this very simple and 
natural proceeding was the beginning of that system of constellations which 
has sometimes seemed so mysterious, and has given the ancients the credit 
of having most strange imaginations. Men had to name the stars, because 
they had to speak about them; but we must not suppose they began by 
giving to the different groups the names of animals they fancied them to 
resemble. Ancient observers, I mean very ancient observers, had no 
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sharper eyes than we, and had quite as little thought of shaping the stars 
into animals; on the contrary, they seem to have begun by giving them 
very simple and sensible names, as we would have done had we been in 
their place. 

The formation of these figured constellations was an afterthought. It 
was the work of a great many generations of men, and took place gradually, 
like the formation of all mythology, being helped on in many instances, as 
we shall see presently, by a curious misunderstanding of names which had 
already been given to certain groups of stars, but whose true meaning had 
been forgotten. Many absurd and groundless ideas became after a while in 
this way connected with the stars; but the original constellations seem to 
have been very simple. 

The more striking groups were thus singled out and provided with names 
in very ancient times, and are mentioned in the oldest books we have. 
The Great Bear, or rather the seven stars of the Dipper, and Orion are 
frequently spoken of in Homer, and are mentioned, too, in the sacred books 
of the Hindoos, and in the Bible in the Book of Job. These are among the 
oldest of the constellations ; but when the practice of observing the stars 
had once become established, and the more remarkable constellations had 
been named, other less noticeable stars, or groups of stars, were in time 
found to be equally serviceable, and in like manner received some appropriate 
name. And so the work of forming constellations, having started in a very 
natural way, went on, until in the historical times of Greece and Rome 
nearly the whole visible heavens had been covered with them. 

But the work did not stop here. Modern astronomers found these ancient 
divisions of the heavens very convenient aids in naming the stars. These 
they call by the letters of the Greek alphabet, adding also the name of 
the constellation in which they are found. Thus they call a very bright 
star in the northern hemisphere A/Zha Lyre, meaning the star alpha, 
or a, in the constellation of the Lyre. Beta Orionis means the star Jeza, 
or 4, in Orion. In order to make this system of naming perfect, they 
had to fix very exactly the boundaries of the old constellations, which were 
not very clearly defined; and as the heavens were found not to be quite 
covered, new constellations were added to fill up vacant spaces. So on our 
charts we find, along with the Great Bear and Orion and other very ancient 
constellations, such modern company as the Telescope, the Compass, the 
Sextant, and even the Printing-Press. 

Thus the work of naming the stars has, you see, been a very long one, 
commencing several thousand years ago, and only ending in the past cen- 
tury. It began in the necessity which men were under of speaking about 
particular stars by which they regulated the affairs of every-day life, and 
was continued by modern astronomers for the: convenience of scientific 
observation. 

And now we come to the most curious part of our subject, — the way in 
which these constellations originally so simple became by degrees mixed 
up with mythology, until the system became one vast and extravagant 
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fable. To examine this matter thoroughly would require a great deal more 


space than we have at our disposal. I can only give you a few instances 
illustrating how a slight and very natural error, when once started, went on 
increasing in magnitude, until it ended in a very strange misconception. 

Let us begin with a simple instance. There is a very small cluster 
of small but bright stars, with which I have no doubt some of you are 
acquainted, called the Pleiades. This name, which is Greek, was formed 
from a word, p/eio, which means #0 sai/, and was given to this cluster of 
stars because upon its rising, about the first of May, the spring was suffi- 
ciently far advanced to make navigation safe. Those who first called these 
stars the Pleiades meant no more than to call them the sai/ing-stars, which 
was certainly a very appropriate name for them. This is, at least, the most 
probable meaning of the name Pleiades. But it happens that, by a peculiar- 
ity of the Greek language, the form of this word is calculated to mislead, 
and after a while it was thought to mean children of Pleione; and so the 
fable sprang up that these seven stars were the seven daughters of Pleione. 
Each of these daughters had a name, and the story went on to say that 
they all, with one exception, married gods, but that one of them married a 
mortal, of which act she became afterwards so much ashamed that she 
partially withdrew her light, and became less fair than her sisters. The 
occasion of the latter part of this story was that, although seven stars were 
usually reckoned in this cluster, only six were visible, except to very good 
eyes and on a very clear night. 

There were many other ways of accounting for this “lost Pleiad,” as it 
was sometimes called, one of which was that she became wasted away with 
weeping over the fall of Troy. Thus we get a little patch of mythology, — 
which I might enlarge for you, for there were many other fables about these 
daughters of Pleione, — all formed out of a word which meant o sail. 

This is only one of a great many instances that might be given, in 
which the names of constellations became invested with fanciful meanings, 
and so gave rise to curious ideas about them. A very remarkable instance 
has been pointed out by Professor Max Miiller, who has told us so many 
new and interesting facts about the ancient mythologies. It is that of the 
Great Bear. Who has not studied this constellation, and tried to trace its 
outlines, and wondered what the ancients saw in this group of stars to sug- 
gest to them the image of a bear? A dipper or a wagon it may be, but a 
bear it certainly is not. 

The account which Professor Miiller has given us of the origin of this 
celestial monster will, I think, interest even some of the older readers of 
“Our Young Folks.” He tell us it is no wonder we have strained our 
eyes in vain to discover this bear in the skies, for there is none there and 
never has been. It is all a mistake, and his account of how this mistake 
originated is this : — 

Many hundred years ago, long before the Greeks had settled in Europe, 
their ancestors lived in Central Asia. They were the ancestors, not only 
of the Greeks, but also of the Romans, and of nearly all the other races 
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of Europe; and from them also descended the Hindoos, who migrated 
south and settled in India. This very ancient people, who spoke a language 
from which the Greek and other European languages, as well as the Hindoo 
language, are derived, had observed the singular group of stars of which 
we are speaking, and called it the Seven Rikshas. This word, Professor 
Miiller tells us, means bright ones, and is a very significant name, applied 
originally to all the stars. The seven Aikshas meant originally nothing 
more nor less than the seven séars. But other words for star were also 
used in these primitive times, and after a while this word riksha ceased to 
be used except in reference to the seven remarkable stars in the north. 
Let us see what happened. The Hindoos, who had received this name, 
Seven Rikshas, from their ancestors, and knew nothing of its original mean- 
ing, confounded it with another word, rishz, which meant foef; and so these 
stars came finally to be called by them the Seven Rishis, or Seven Poets ! 
These seven Réshis fill a large place in the Hindoo mythology, and a story 
was of course told explaining how they got their place among the stars. 

So much for the Hindoo branch of this myth; and now let us see what 
the Greeks did. They seem to have been equally unfortunate with this 
word riksha. They too lost its meaning ; but they had another word, which 
sounded Very much like it, which meant dear. This word was arktos, which 
to you does not much resemble riksha, but which students of language 
assure us is really the same word, only changed from long use. The Greeks 
seem therefore to have mistaken the seven rikshas for dears, just as the 
Hindoos mistook them for foets, both being misled by a name they did not 
understand. 

How these seven bears became transformed into ome, Professor Miiller 
does not undertake to tell us; but I think you will agree that the explana- 
tion, so far as it goes, is too good to be set aside because it is not quite 
complete. The change may easily have taken place, in time, in a variety 
of ways. 

And now the Greeks, having got a bear (ark/os) in the heavens, called a 
very bright star a short distance from it Arct-urus, which means bear-keeper, 
and they also called a smaller and somewhat similar group of stars near the 
North Star the Little Bear; so you see how one mistake opened the way 
for others, and helped men to imagine what otherwise they would never 
have dreamed of looking for. 

Many other instances might be given to illustrate how the later ideas of 
the constellations had no foundation except their names ; but one other must 
suffice. It is the origin of the constellation Gemini, or the Twins. If you 
will get any one to point this constellation out to you, — I mean in the actual 
heavens, and not on the chart, — you will see two very bright stars situated 
quite close together. You can easily find them again when you have once 
had them pointed out, for they are very conspicuous, and you will see that 
they formed, therefore, one most excellent marking-point for the ancients 
to tell how far the annual revolution of the heavens had advanced. You 
will easily understand, too, as you look at them, why the ancients, when 
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they came to observe and speak about them, called them the Twins, as they 
seem to have done. 

But the Greeks had in their mythology two other twins, named Castor 
and Pollux. The origin of this story of the twins is very curious, but I can 
only tell you now that they had, at first, no connection whatever with these 
two stars. Yet after a while these two sets of twins — the twin stars and 
the mythological twins — became confounded together, so that men thought 
they were one and the same thing, and always spoke of these s¢ars as Castor 
and Pollux. 

These twins were considered the especial protectors of sailors ; and when 
any one’s friends were about to embark on a sea voyage, instead of bidding 
them a “God-speed,” as we sometimes do, he would very likely commend 
them to “the benign influence of the Twins, Castor and Pollux.” 

This seems to you a very curious God-speed ; but the idea seems to have 
originated in the fact that Castor and Pollux, or rather the stars confounded 
with them, rose about the end of June, the season of all most favorable to 
navigation. 

If you will look on the chart for this constellation, Gemini, you will find 
pictured two twins, little boys they seem to be, lovingly embracing each 
other, or sitting side by side, for they are not always represented in the same 
way ; but I do not think that you will now waste your time in trying to find 
these figures among the stars. 

It would be too much to say that a// the constellations have originated 
in this way through mistakes. There are some which were, no doubt, sug- 
gested by the configuration of the stars themselves, and others were design- 
edly added in later times as companions for constellations already formed. 
But it is probable that the great majority of those figured representations 
which you see on charts, and which have seemed to you so mysterious, have 
no better foundation among the stars themselves than have the Great Bear 
and the Twins. 


I have briefly and imperfectly sketched for you what seems to be the real 
history of these ancient constellations, in which I know all children take a 
greater or less interest. I hope I have not spoiled them for you by showing 
how little reality there is in them. I have had no wish to spoil the poetry 
and mythology which has grown up around them, and which, indeed, cannot 
be spoiled, but will always be read with interest, as a portion of the remains 
of ancient thought. But we do not always want poetry; and what I have 
attempted to do is, to tell you the simple and natural origin of this strange 
way of viewing the stars, and to show you that our ancestors — for we are 
descendants of that ancient people whom I mentioned as living in Central 
Asia — were not so visionary as has sometimes, been imagined, but were, 
on the contrary, a very sensible people, who made the best use of their 
limited means and knowledge. 

George S. Fones. 
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OR, JOHNNIE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


AID Lottie, “Once I built with cards; 
What flimsy things they were ! 
My Christmas box of hard-wood blocks 
I quite to cards prefer. 


“There ’s not a breath of wind that blows 
Through window or through door, 

But house or yard I built with card 
Was blown about the floor. 


“Such easy work with blocks to build, 
But little pains I take. 

Come, Johnnie, you and Baby too 
Shall see what I can make.” 


The work begins, — block after block, 
Higher and higher it grows ; 











































Block Houses. 


She piles and piles, and Johnnie smiles, 
And Baby laughs and crows. 


“?*T is done!” cries Lottie with delight, | 
“ A church! the towers and all! 

*T is plain to see, as plain can be, r 
Block houses do not fall.” 





\ The Baby ’s in an ecstasy ; . 
He shakes his curly locks ; | 
On tiptoe stands with outstretched hands, | 
And snatches at the blocks. } 
With fists and toes he strikes good blows, — i 
Who ever knew such fun ? 
To left and right with all his might 
He scatters every one. 


“ Now there ’s a smash!” says sober John, 
The little wise-head brother ; 
“But never mind; I guess you ’ll find i 
That we can build another.” i 


Again the busy fingers work ; 
Again the tower upstands. 

“Tt is well done,” says sober John, 
And Lottie claps her hands. | 


“Hold Baby fast!” He kicks, he screams. 
Was ever such a rout! 

F Mamma comes in: “ Why, what’s the din?” 

And “ What ’s it all about?” 


She takes the baby in her arms, 
And round with him she walks, 

Now here, now there, — “ Mamma, take care, 
Don’t come too near the blocks.” , 


j Ah! not at all she heeds the call, 

\ So loudly Baby cries ; 

4 Along she flirts her trailing skirts, — 
4 The tower in ruin lies! 








Encouraged yet by little John, 
Once more will Lottie try. 
“This time,” says he, “I think that we 
, May build up strong and high.” 
VOL. IX.—NO. II. 2 
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But past disaster chills her hope ; 
The tears dim Lottie’s sight; 

Her fingers shake ; she scarce can make 
One block to stand aright. 


A leaning tower, and all awry, 
Too loosely piled the walls ; 

’T is scarcely more than raised, before 
It totters, shakes, and falls! 


“© Johnnie, we no more will build; 
It does not last a minute.” 

She wipes her eyes, but Johnnie tries 
To find some reason in it. 


His elbows rest upon his knees; 
Both hands support both cheeks ; 

His eye he cocks upon the blocks, 
And thus his mind he speaks: — 


“To build block houses blocks were made, 
That to my mind is plain; 

But many a one esteems it fun 
To knock them down again. 


“Block house to build by fingers skilled 
A first-rate play is reckoned ; 

But if one durst not smash the first, 
He could not build the second. 


“ There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip; 
I ’ve heard old folks declare it; 
And ups and downs all labor crowns: 
We ’ll laugh, and learn to bear it.” 
Mrs. A. M. Wells. 


— PRL LRS I 


WHAT MADAM TALBOT SAW. 


EAR old Madam Talbot’s fingers can no longer guide a pen; but some 

of the stories she tells of her merry and eventful childhood are too 

precious, because of their truthfulness and national interest, not to be known 

outside our little home circle. The one I like best, and know almost by 
heart, runs thus : — 

It was my eighth birthday, October 25, 1797, and I was spending it at 

grandfather’s, to me the most pleasant place in the world, because, being 
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so far away from my home in Maryland, I had never before visited it, and, 
according to my notion of such things, it was as grand as a palace. 

He lived in Alexandria, an old town in Virginia on the right bank of the 
Potomac, and eight miles below Washington city, then an insignificant vil- 
lage, with scarcely more than the foundation dug of the now magnificent 
Capitol. Grandfather was a stage-and-coach builder, and the big yard just 
behind his stone house was surrounded by blacksmith, trimming, and paint 
shops, while within it stood great, heavy-looking, new and old family coaches 
in every condition, from the brand-new with polished panels and silver hinges 
that shone like mirrors, toythe tumble-down and rickety, almost unfit for 
service. This was long before the invention of cars and railways, you know, 
so the only mode of travel was in some kind of wheeled vehicle drawn by 
horses, or on a horse’s back; and there were few families in Virginia who 
did not own at least a barouche or gig. 

My playmate during the entire morning had been Anthony Harper, a 
boy from next door, only two years my senior, and so full of rollicking fun 
that the very sight of his face, even when in church, would make me want 
to laugh. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon, when, almost worn out with playing 
school, dinner-parties, “hot butter beans,” and leap-frog, Anthony sug- 
gested: “O, let’s play battle! You be the Indians, and I’ll be Uncle 
Wayne fighting you. Whichever party whips ll tomahawk the other dead, 
and bury them under the dried leaves. Will you?” 

This magnificent idea infused new vigor into me. 

“O yes,” I said; “that will be the best of all we’ve done yet. Let’s 
dress up rightly, if you know how. Grandpa’s soldier clothes are hanging 
in the little closet under the front staircase, for you to put on; but what 
shall I wear ?” 

“Tl fix you,” said Anthony. “ Hunt something red for a frock, till I 
come.” And, darting off like a swallow, he was back again with a piece 
of broken crockery on which he had daubed patches of black and yellow 
paint, a coronet of curled pine shavings, and a half-worn turkey-wing stolen 
from the kitchen hearth, before I had more than one of my short arms thrust 
through the long one of grandpa’s scarlet flannel shirt. When on me, the 
garment reached almost to my feet. Securing it at the waist with a girdle 
of bright yellow carpet-yarn purloined from grandma’s store-room, and dress- 
ing my head with the shavings and turkey feathers until it looked like the 
body of an angry porcupine, I stood still as a statue while Anthony, with a 
small varnish-brush, painted half-moons and black snakes over my forehead 
and cheeks, until I rivalled in ugliness a tattooed New-Zealander. 

Armed with the butter-paddle for a tomahawk and the tin handle of an 
old broken sauce-pan for a scalping-knife, I stood before the admiring eyes 
of my costumer as magnificent as Tecumseh, and a foe worthy of his steel. 

General Anthony Wayne Harper found his regimentals more difficult to 
manage, as the visor of grandpa’s hat would rest upon his nose, and the 
epaulettes covered his little shoulders like a pair of saddles. 
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“You'd better go and hide, instead of laughing at me; for when I once 
hear you whoop, and charge on you,’you ’Il be a dead Indian, sure,” he said ; 
for, feeling like a “‘ big brave,” I had dared to taunt him. 

“What ’s to be my name, and where shall I hide first?” I asked. 

“You’re a pretty Indian to ask that! Your name’s Rattlesnake, and, 
hide anywheres in the wide world, I ’ll be sure to find you.” 

Stung by his sneer of contempt, I banged the hall door between us, 
rushed into the shop yard, and, seeing the heavy door of a large two-horse 
coach ajar, quick as thought climbed inside. The door swung to and 
latched, a little fringed curtain of pale blue silk fell over the four small 
window-panes, and I was alone, with a minute of breathing-time. The 
coach was roomy, with two high, long seats in it almost as broad as a 
modern lounge. Pulling off the cream-colored cloth cushion of the front 
one, it revealed a carriage-box, into which, without much difficulty, I crept, 
lying curled up as snugly as a caterpillar in its cocoon. 

“Whoop! Patsy! Hidie, whoop, Rattlesnake!” soon rang out clearly 
and very near me. It was Anthony’s summons to battle ; but no sound from 
my lips revealed an ambush which he knew, but not I, that grandpa had 
forbidden boys to enter. Soon the soft dim light and my perfect quiet began 
to take effect. With the faintest impression of tramping hoofs, and two or 
three bounces of victory when I had said, “We have met the enemy and 
they are ours,” or something equivalent, I lost all consciousness. 

I awoke, how long afterwards I never knew, in the most horrible dark- 
ness. Stretching out my feet, I found something hard resisting them; I 
threw up one hand, but it only grasped empty air. “ Mother! mother!” 
I cried, in my first bewilderment ; but no tender voice responded, as so often 
before, “‘ What is wanted, darling ?” 

I sat up, and found by groping that I had been lying in a box. The awful 
fear crept over me that I had been buried alive, and would never again see 
the blessed light. In my terror I had lost all remembrance of preceding 
events, and, sitting upright, could only shriek, “ Mother! mother! O, come 
to me! come to me!” 

My frantic yells must have sounded like veritable war-whoops, for pres- 
ently I heard dogs bark, and soon a hound began the most mournful baying 
I have ever shuddered over in my whole long life. At these familiar sounds 
I screamed so much louder and longer it is a wonder I was not voiceless 
forever after. Soon the barking came nearer, succeeded by sounds of paw- 
ing and scratching somewhere in my neighborhood, while a gruff voice in 
the negro dialect I had heard every day of my life, said, “ Down wid you, 
King. Here, Tige! old fellah! hiss! hiss! scatch him!” 

Then a bolt was withdrawn, feet pattered around me, the barking came 
nearer and grew more impatient, a dim light dawned upon me, and before 
I could discover or realize that I was still in the coach a small door opened, 
and a lighted lantern held by a black hand flashed before my eyes, followed 
by a black face with great, rolling white eyes, and the frightened exclama- 
tion, “Good Massa in heben! what’s dis?” 
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Dropping the lantern, he started back, when in bounded a huge dog, 
which, after snuffing me an instant, looked at me with its great, sagacious 
eyes, and licked my face. The touch of his warm tongue reassured me, and, 
stretching out my arms to the man whose eyeswere still rolling in his head 
like balloons, I said, “O, please take me to mother! What is the mat- 
ter?” 

“Hanged ef I know. I never seed sich a creetur fore dis. What is you? 
Whar you come from ?” 

Nevertheless, he lifted me out tenderly, while I, sobbing with intense ex- 
citement, clung around his neck like a drowning child. Presently we passed 
out of the carriage-house into some woods (I thought so, at least, there were 
so many trees), when an old black woman in a blue calico short-gown and 
head wrapped up in a white kerchief came to meet us, also carrying a lan- 
tern. Holding it above her, she looked at us earnestly, then said, “ Whar 
on airth you git dat? ’T ain’t no ghos’ ob an Injun, Nick, is it? De laws! 
What sort ob a face! An’ all dem fedders! Who—” 

My wits had returned in part by this time, and I hurriedly explained: 
“Anthony painted me. It’s my birthday. We were playing Indians, and 
I got lost. O, please take me to grandma! I am Rattlesnake.” 

“De chile’s got los’ an’ done gone crazy,” said old auntie, as, putting down 
the lantern, she took me in her motherly arms. How I nestled upon her 
broad bosom ! 

“ No, you ain’t no rattlesnake, you poor little los’ thing ; but I wonder who 
you is, anyhow. No, Nick, don’t ’sturb mistis to-night,” as the pair halted 
where a broad gravelled walk branched to the right and left. “Ill take 
her to my room and clean her face fust.” 

It was not the first time I had been in the negro “quarters ” of a South- 
ern plantation, but none that I had ever seen rivalled Maum Rosy’s in clean- 
liness and simple comfort. Never since has my face been so scoured with 
hard soap and warm water, nor my hair undergone such a pulling, as it did 
before all traces of my barbaric finery were removed. During the perform- 
ance I never spoke. Once the head of a little fellow about my own age 
peeped from under the gay counterpane of a trundle-bed near by, and asked, 
“Who dat you ’se washin’, mammy? Who done come?” 

“A quality chile, Jim. Shut yer mouf and go to sleep.” 

For that compliment to my social standing I was indebted to the brown 
silk dress which she had found beneath the red shirt, —a dress made over 
for me from one of my mother’s half-worn brocades. 

“TI spect you was sleepin’ in de coach when I druv off yisterday,” said 
Uncle Nick, who, having entered the cabin, stood regarding me very in- 
tently. ‘ Does you "long to Mr. Ritchie?” 

“O yes. He is my grandpa, and I had crept into the coach to hide from 
Anthony,” I eagerly explained. 

“Well, you’se a mighty soun’ sleeper for such a young one, J do say ; 
for de way we bounced ober dem roads comin’ home wa’ n’t easy, nohow. 
You see, honey, I know’d de coach was mended, an’ jis hitched up and druv 
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off, widout once lookin’ inside, kase it was long after dark when I got here, 
anyhow. Laws! won’t Marse Ritchie be oneasy ?” 

“Hush! marster’ll make it all rite in de mornin’. Honey, drink dis yer 
milk now, an’ go to sleep; you'll git took home bimeby.” 

Inexpressibly soothed by her tenderness of tone and touch, I again sank 
to sleep, nor awakened until I heard a murmur of voices near, and some one 
saying in most emphatic tones, “The poor dear child! No wonder she 
was frightened nearly out of her mind. Does the General know it yet?” 

I opened my eyes upon a lady leaning over me, whose appearance, en- 
graven upon my memory by the vivid impressions of childhood, I can never 
forget. Tall and stately, with a face full of benignity, she was one to win 
respect and veneration at a glance. Her abundant gray hair was covered 
by a thin muslin cap with a high crown, such as you have seen in portraits 
of Mrs. Lucretia Mott. Her dress was of black silk, cut very low on the 
breast, while a snow-white neckerchief of soft French lawn lay in narrow 
plaits over her bosom and shoulders. A small willow basket full of keys 
hung on her left arm, while a silver sainbanieo shaped like a fish, was 
pinned over her heart. 

Kissing me like a benevolent grandmother as she was, and asking me 
if I felt rested, she took hold of my little hand, and we left the cabin. I 
had not the remotest idea where I was, or into whose care I had fallen; 
nevertheless, all around me was larger and grander than anything I had ever 
seen, save in one hotel at Baltimore. A short walk over part of a broad 
lawn, smooth as a carpet, and underneath huge oaks whose foliage was 
rimmed with October’s dyes, and we came to the mansion, —a long stone 
house, with a deep, wide portico in front, supported by eight columns. There 
were bay-windows, around whose sides coral honeysuckles and ivy climbed, 
and the whole was capped by a tall, cupola-shaped observatory. An old 
gentleman of wonderfully majestic presence was standing on the portico, 
hat in hand, as we came around the side of the house, to whom the lady 
led me, saying, “General, has Nick told you about this poor little waif ?” 

“More than an hour ago, my dear; and Ponce is half-way to Alexandria 
by this time, with a note to Mr. Ritchie, saying we would send the child 
home as soon as possible. He rode ‘ Bay,’ and I told him not to draw his 
rein until he got there.” Then, with his hands under my arms, lifting me 
up until my lips were on a level with his, he looked me steadily in the eyes, 
kissed my mouth, and gently replacing me on the stone floor, said, “She 
will never forget ¢his adventure. Shall we have breakfast ?” 

“ Who were they, and where were you?” I remember asking when I first 
heard Madam tell this story, quite too impatient to await any more details. 
She continued : — 

They were General and Mrs. Washington, my dear, and I was at Mount 
Vernon, — then simply the country residence and home of our first President, 
now the tomb of the greatest and best man America has ever known. I 
went into the breakfast-room with my little hand firmly clasped by his, 
and drank my milk, into which Miss Nelly Custis, Mrs. Washington’s 
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granddaughter, had dropped a big lump of sugar, sitting in a high chair 
at the General’s left. I little dreamed then of the precious privilege and 
honor I was enjoying, nor thought I would ransack my brain years after- 
wards for remembrances of the trifling things I noticed that morning. 

The table was round and dark, without any drapery ; but a small white 
napkin was spread under each plate. A black man, with a small waiter in 
one hand, and a towel over his arm, stood behind Mrs. Washington’s chair, 
and I know she asked him if Pomp’s foot was well enough for him to go 
to the mill at ten o’clock. While the General was asking a blessing, I 
looked across the table towards the wall opposite me, on which was painted 
a hunting scene that covered all the recess between the mantel and ceiling. 
Not far from where Mrs. Washington sat was a tall, dark cupboard with 
doors made of numerous small panes of glass, and filled with Sévres china. 
On a long sideboard in another part of the room, I remember seeing a huge 
china punch-bowl standing, surrounded by an array of innumerable glasses 
and silver spoons. The plates from which we ate fish were of white china, 
with a picture in the centre of each representing an angekdressed in very 
bright colors, blowing a trumpet, while one foot was poised upon the head 
of an eagle. This china, I afterwards heard, had been the gift of Marquis 
Lafayette to Mrs. Washington sixteen years. previous. 

A half-grown boy, whom the General frequently addressed as “ George,” 
sat next Miss Nelly, with whom he laughed a great deal, frequently looking 
at me, and then saying something in a language I did not understand. He 
was George Washington Lafayette, spending a few weeks at Mount Vernon 
with his tutor before he returned to his home in France. The General sat 
in a high-backed, leather-cushioned arm-chair, whose carved top of dark 
mahogany rose slightly above his beautiful white head. I remember thinking 
how kind his voice was, and when he smiled, which was once or twice at 
something Miss Nelly said, the expression of his entire face changed from 
grave to almost jdyous. Miss Nelly had lovely brown eyes, with little short 
curls hanging low over her forehead ; while the body of her hair was drawn 
up into a loose knot and fastened upon the very top of her head with a 
white comb shaped like a butterfly. 

Breakfast was soon over, and, Miss Nelly bidding me follow her, I went 
across a broad hall, in which hung a lamp that looked like a small church, 
to the drawing-room. A fire was burning in the wide chimney. There was 
no carpet on the floor, but the dark boards shone as if they were varnished. 
One great window, that I thought had a hundred panes of glass in it, was 
open, and through it I saw the General, with his cane in his hand, hat on, 
and a brown oyercoat with broad pocket-flaps, talking to three colored men, 
who, standing bareheaded before him, seemed receiving orders. A little 
black boy about my size, with nothing on but a striped linsey-woolsey shirt, 
was tumbling somersaults in the grass. The General poked at him two or 
three times with his cane, which made him squirm with laughter. Presently 
Miss Nelly said, “ Would you like me to play for you, Patsy?” 

The harpsichord before which she sat was the first one I had ever seen. 
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Grandma had a sfinet, but it was much smaller, and squeaked like a fine, 
cracked voice. Miss Nelly’s sounded full and clear, and I thought the 
music most beautiful. There were two immense vases on the mantel-piece, 
painted like the Potichomanie ware nowadays, and between them a can- 
delabra with many candle-holders fringed with pendants of glass prisms 
around them, which sparkled in the sunlight like hundreds of rainbows. 
The morning was cool, and very clear. Pretty soon Mrs. Washington came 
in, and, taking a big bellows with a nozzle as long as a child’s toy-gun, 
which stood inside the brass-wired fender, she began to blow the smoul- 
dering fire into a bright blaze. 

I felt entirely at. home, somehow, for all about was wonderfully cheerful 
and pleasant; yet, child though I was, I instinctively knew that nothing 
vulgar or coarse could intrude there. 

Being free and unreserved in my temperament, I chatted with the ladies 
familiarly, — little dreaming what distinguished personages history and coming 
years would make of them, or how I would one day regard this rare episode 
in my long life.* 

A tall mahogany clock standing in the hall with a gilded heron perched 
on top of it struck nine, as Nick, mounted on a white horse, rode up to a 
block in the rear of the portico. 

“ Missus says, bring the little girl up to her, please, Miss Nelly,” said a 
colored girl whom I had: not seen before. Following my guide (whom by 
this time I had begun to love) up a staircase and along a wide entry, we 
entered a bedroom. I have an indistinct recollection of buff curtains at the 
windows, through whose parted folds I caught a glimpse of the Potomac 
River, flowing at the foot of the hill, and of a large, dark bureau, with brass 
handles tied in loose Ioops, and a pyramidal top wreathed in acorns and 
oak-leaves carved out of the same dark wood, and standing between the 
windows. A closet, quite as large as the bedrooms in a seaside cottage, 
opened out of this chamber. Mrs. Washington advanced to meet us from 
it, carrying a plaid shawl of blue worsted and a small straw hat, which had 
doubtless been Miss Nelly’s. 

Putting these on me with a motherly fashion peculiar to great hearts such 
as hers, she said, “The roads are so muddy, little one, we will send you 
home before Nick, on a pillion. In the basket which he carries is a letter 
for your grandma and a lunch for you, should you get hungry on the way. 
You have been a brave girl, but be careful where you fall asleep next time.” 

It was the General himself who lifted me on the pillion, bidding Nick 
ride gently; and his beautifully majestic figure was the last I saw, as we 
slowly rode down the hillside. I heard the tinkle of cattle bells through the 
woods, and passed a carriage containing two gentlemen which was lumbering 
up the avenue ; then the horse beginning a swift canter, we were soon be- 
yond the precincts of Mount Vernon. 

Seventy-three years between my first and last visit to that hallowed spot ! 
Can you imagine a life-link so long; or with what varied emotions I again 
stood, only last summer, inside the identical room where those kind, soft 
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fingers had shawled my youthful form? More than two thirds of a century 
had elapsed. Nineteen Presidents of these United States had filled their 
allotted period of public trust and honor, while the ashes of the greatest 
and best of them all (save one) lay in the marble sarcophagus on the hill- 
top beneath the shadow of his own loved home. In that very room, now 
so bare and desolate, he had died ; and the only thing within it on which I 
could fasten a thought was a framed newspaper containing a full account 
of his death, Saturday, December 14, 1799. 

The lawn was there in the more than vernal loveliness of that October 
morning ; but the hundred or more people scattered over it wore the fashion 
of to-day, and scanned with idle curiosity the belongings of a home, now 
but the relic of a past century. 

The old clock still ticked the flying hours on the first landing of the 
winding staircase. To me it said, “ Then and now, then and now”; and above 
the locked and always silent harpsicord I leant, a withered old woman, 
just where the merry little adventuress of only eight years had stood look- 
ing up into the blooming face of Miss Nelly Custis. An old brown over- 
coat, the one I had last seen on General Washington, hung on exhibition 
behind the glass doors of a huge cupboard, and before an antique mirror 
in the western parlor stood the very globe over which I had been allowed 
to pass my childish hands in the General’s library, that long-ago morning. 
Externally, few things were changed. The carriage-house, Maum Rosy’s 
quarters, the walled-in garden, even the ivy and honeysuckle bushes, ap- 
peared just as they did to my youthful vision; but when a lad, pulling his 
mother’s dress, said, “ Look how often that old woman wipes her eyes,” and 
she replied, “I guess the light hurts them,” they little dreamed I was 
weeping over the tender and blessed memories of my resurrected child- 


hood. 
Mrs. Nellie Eyster. 
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PIGS AND GUINEA PIGS, AND WHAT THEY PAID FOR. 


Va spring was uncommonly warm, and there seemed more to be done 
upon the farm than ever was known before. 

How hard the boys all worked — even little Fred doing his share — in 
the fields and garden, — ploughing, planting, and pruning, getting ready for 
summer! In the twilight all met upon the pleasant piazza to report progress, 
and lay plans for the morrow. 

“Pigs are out!” screamed Bridget, as they were thus assembled one 
evening. 

They well knew the meaning of her cry: that, tired and warm as they 
were, all hands must turn out and chase the pigs, — an experience equally 
trying to the nerves and temper; for, in the arts of determined running, 
heading the wrong way, doubling, and eluding one’s grasp, pigs excel all 
other animals. 
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“Run, boys!” said Mr. Cunningham, — “run, or they ’ll be in the garden. 
How did they get out, I wonder? I thought that wall was strong and high 
enough to confine an ox!” 

Off went the five boys; the rest of the family standing guard over the 
newly planted garden and flower-beds. What a chase that was! The pigs, 
revelling in their freedom, ran this way and that, determined only upon one 
point, — not to approach their pen. In and out, doubling, twisting, slipping 
away just as one thought he had them, and giving more than one a fall 
and a bump, — it was full half an hour before the exhausted boys succeeded 
in driving them in and barring the pen. 

“I don’t see why you keep pigs at all, papa,” said Lillie, fanning herself 
with her hat, for she too had joined in the pursuit, and was flushed and 
tired ; “they are such stupid, uninteresting creatures !” 

“Yes, that’s so!” exclaimed Ned, flinging himself down on the boards. 

And all the others, heated and cross, expressed emphatic assent. 

“That they are aggravating, I ’ll admit,” said Mr. Cunningham, in reply ; 
“and if a careless boy leaves the bars down, they are quick to seize the 
opportunity of escape. But they are very profitable, and almost indispen- 
sable on a place like this. Now I'll tell you, boys, what I will do. I'll give 
the pigs over entirely to you. You may feed them and take all the care 
of them, — treat them well, understand, — and, when they are killed in the 
fall, the money that they bring shall be divided equally among you.” 

“ And me ?” said Lillie. 

“Well, yes,” replied her father, “if you do your share.” 

After that it was astonishing what interest and importance those pigs 
assumed in the eyes of the children. 

“Where ’s the milk for the pigs?” was the constant cry, as three times 
daily, pail in hand, some one of the five boys appeared in the kitchen. 

“ Sure, an’ the far-ther was the wise man!” was Bridget’s frequent com- 
ment. 

One morning Charlie came in with the news, “There are thirteen little 
pigs in the pen.” Out rushed the children. Sure enough, there they were, 
squealing already and trying to grunt, although their eyes were not yet 
open. 

They were all 

“* Fat and pink like human babes, 
Most promising young swine,” 
and the children admired them excessively. 

But the old sow, unnatural mother that she was, took a strange dislike 
to two of her babies, and would not feed them; and, as the children had no 
idea of losing two pigs for her whim, Charlie took them into the house, 
where they were cuddled in a warm basket, and fed with a silver spoon. 

Under this treatment they thrived splendidly, grew faster than the pigs 
in the barn-yard, twisted their curly tails into a tighter knot, twinkled their 
little black eyes more intelligibly, and were always —or so the children fan- 
cied — the whitest and most aristocratic-looking pigs of the lot. But, what 
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with the meal and the milk, and the buttermilk from mother’s churn, they 
all grew surprisingly, and by and by it was noised abroad that the Cunning- 
hams had some very fine pigs for sale. 

“ Dew tell!” said one old farmer after another ; “ what nice pigs them air / 
Chester Whites, air they? Well, now, what’ll yer take for a couple ?” 

“ Twenty dollars,” was the prompt reply. 

“Twenty dollars! O, now, that’s too much, isn’t it? But they air nice 
pigs, no mistake. Guess I ’ll take two on ’em.” ; 

In less than a week from the time they were offered for sale all were 
gone, and soon the old ones were consigned to the pork-barrel ; and with 
the money they brought Mr. Cunningham bought for each of the boys and 
for Lillie a nice watch and chain. The boys all thought that they had made 
an excellent bargain ; but Lillie and Fred, the youngest and wisest of them 
all, were not content to rest here. 

“If we take all the care of the Guinea pigs, papa, may we have the money 
they bring in?” they asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cunningham, “but I’m afraid it won’t amount.to much.” 

Little did he know of the foresight of those two! 

The Guinea pigs lived upon the barn-floor, and though the great doors 
stood usually open, the little creatures never ran ae 

Even if you took them in your hands and, carrying them out, placed them 
gently upon the grass, back they would sc4mper as fast as their little legs 
could go, and, gaining the sheltering fold of the great barn, would turn and 
look at you, crying, “ Qu-week! qu-week! We know best!” 

They were little trouble and no expense, for, with plenty of fresh grass 
and clover, they almost picked up their living off the barn-floor ; and in the 
winter, when grass and clover were not procurable, they ate bread and milk, 
grains, and vegetables. 

They had warm nests in snug little houses, all along one side of the barn, 
and in every house, now and then, Lillie and Fred would find a nest full of 
little ones. Before long there were twenty pairs for sale. 

Harry went to town, and, hunting up a naturalist’s store, asked what the 
keeper would allow for the little pets. Seventy-five cents a pair, he said, if 
they would sell only to him. So the next day Harry took the little pigs to 
town in a basket, and brought home fifteen dollars to the children. 

“Put the money in the bank for us, please, papa,” they said. “We’re 
going to save it up, and by and by perhaps we can buy something that we 
want with it.” 

So Mr. Cunningham made a deposit in the savings-bank for them, and 
before long another and another, for the Guinea pigs were such pretty little 
pets that everybody wanted them, and they sold so rapidly that Lillie and 
Fred had quite a flourishing bank account. 

Of course it required patience and perseverance to look after them and 
feed them regularly ; but the children were patient and persevered, and the 
little Guinea pigs never went hungry. Their plump, tailless bodies were 
sleek and shining, and their little black eyes glowed like bright coals, and 
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whenever the children entered the barn they were greeted with a chorus of 
“ Qu-week-week-week !” as their little pets scampered up to be fed. 

“ What do Lillie and Freddy mean to do with their money?” asked Aunt 
Carrie one day. “Do you think it a good plan, Charles, to let them hoard 
it up so?” ‘ 

“They have an object in view,” said Mr. Cunningham, with a smile. 
“They know what they are about.” 

“ But won’t it teach them to be miserly?” 

“No, I think not. They do not save the money for its own sake, and, 
meanwhile, they are learning something of its value.” 

“ But what cam they mean to do with it? They have been saving it up 
for nearly three years, have n’t they?” 

“Yes, about that.” 

“ And what will they do with it?” 

“ You will know before long,” said Mr. Cunningham, smiling again. “They 
want to surprise their friends.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Carrie, greatly mystified, ““when shall I know the 
secret?” 

“In a few days, I think,” Mr. Cunningham replied. ; 

Not long after this conversation Freddy went to town with /his father, and 
Lillie went to school in such a state of excitement that to this day I don’t 
believe she can remember whether she failed in her lesson, or not; for the 
“ Guinea-pig money ” had been drawn from the bank, and the mysterious 
purchase was to be made. Mr. Cunningham took Fred to a great sale- 
stable in the city, where he inquired for Mr. Coleman. 

“‘T want my boy to see the gray pony about which I spoke to you a few 
days since,” said he. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Coleman. “How do you do, young man? Are 
you thinking of buying a horse ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Fred, glancing shyly at his father and reddening with 
pleasure. : 

“Youll be sure to like the gray pony,” continued Mr. Coleman. “She 
is a famous little horse’ Brown, tell them to bring up the gray pony.” 

Brown disappeared, and presently somebody led the horse around. 

Fred looked at her breathlessly. He thought that there never was such 
a perfect horse, so pretty and small, and with such bright, mild eyes, small 
feet, and long, wavy mane and tail. 

“We call her Gypsy,” said Mr. Coleman, smiling at Fred’s evident 
pleasure. “She is a nice little horse. Want to try her?” 

Fred glanced at his father, who nodded a smiling assent, and Mr. Coleman 
lifted him upon the horse. 

“Thank you,” said Fred, taking the bridle. 

“You won’t fall?” asked Mr. Coleman. 

“O no, sir, I ride at home,” he replied ; and, chirruping to Gypsy, he can- 
tered her back and forth. 

“ Do you like her?” asked his father, presently. 
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Fred looked up, his face beaming with pleasure. 
did!” 

“Do you think Lillie will like her?” asked his father, laughing. 

“O sir, I Anow she will,” Freddy answered, leaning over to pat the 
pony’s glossy neck. 

“ Shall we take her, then ?” 

* “O yes, sir; yes.” 

“ But perhaps you may see some other horse you will like better.” 

“Ono, sir; I’m sure I sha’ n’t!” exclaimed Fred, slipping off the horse’s 
back and throwing his arms around her neck. “I shall mever see a horse I 
like so well as this one!” and he hid his face in her long, wavy mane, almost 
in tears at the idea. 

“Then I suppose you may call it a sale, Mr. Coleman,” said his father, 
handing over a portion of the Guinea-pig money. ‘“ We will go out and 
look for a carriage, and come back for the horse.” 

A carriage was quickly found, a pretty basket phaeton, and a neat harness 
was also procured. At the harness-store a man gave Freddy a nice new 
whip, but he was sure “he should never want to whip that splendid pony.” 

Lillie had just got home from school when the pretty turnout came up the 
driveway. 

“ O, what a dear little horse ! What a pretty carriage!” she cried, dancing 
around them. ‘See, mamma, how pretty and crimpy her mane is, and what 
little feet she has! _ Do you like her, Freddy? How does she go?” 

“O Lillie, she goes like lightning — a/most. And she’s all our own, — 
yours and mine. Papa paid for the pha-er-ton, but the pony was bought 
with the ‘ Guinea-pig money.’ ” 

“Charlie must put her in the barn now,” said Mr. Cunningham. “This 
afternoon you can go to ride. Do you like your carriage, Lillie?” 

“O yes, sir; I think it’s splendid!” 

“Do you think ‘Gypsy’ is a nice name for her, Lillie?” asked Fred, as 
they all followed the little creature to the barn. 

“Yes,” said Lillie. “Zs n’¢ she a beauty?” 

Little Gypsy gazed around her new home with mild, inquiring eyes, looked 
a little afraid of the old horse, and did not seem to know what to make 
of the children’s petting at first. But she soon grew used to them, and 
learned to know and love them all, and she now feels quite at ease in the 
big barn where the Guinea pigs scamper about with little idea of their impor- 
tance. She is so clever and gentle that Lillie drives her alone in the “ pha- 
er-ton,” and has fine times taking-her playmates to ride. 

‘Fred does not care so much for driving, but goes “ horse-back.” 

Perhaps some day you may meet him, for he lives not far from Boston, 
and this story is true. 








“T think she is splen- 


Mrs. S. B.C. Samuels. 
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ABOUT BOSTON. 


AVY DRESSER had often been to Boston, and walked or ridden 

through its streets, and rambled on the Common, and climbed to the 
dome of the State House for a good view, before he came down with his 
Uncle George, one day last November, to see the ruins left by the great 
fire. 
. He saw much to astonish him, and a few things to laugh at. .The good- 
humor and wit of some of the sufferers, displayed in the business notices 
stuck up here and there amid the wilderness of fallen walls, broken chim- 
neys, and smoking rubbish, amused him particularly. One sign read, 
“Two live sparks from these embers may be found at No. ——, —— 
Street.” Another: “Having concluded o¢ to occupy these premises, as 
we had intended to do,” etc.; then followed the address of the firm. A 
third: “Circumstances over which we had no control having compelled us 
to vacate this stand, we have removed to,” etc. Among the things which 
astonished him most was a volcano of burning coal on one of the wharves ; 
it had then been on fire two weeks, and promised to blaze at least a week 
longer. 

On leaving the burnt district, — after they had got free from the immense 
crowd of visitors that surrounded it, — they took a stroll on the Common, 
and sat down on a bench by the Frog Pond. Uncle George then wished 
to know what Davy thought of it all. 
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“It would take about eleven hours to tell half of what I think!” ex- 
claimed Davy. 

“Well, then, what have you been most struck by ?” 

“The thought of what has been done by men here! Before, it has 
seemed to me as if the city had always been. But just now, when we 
looked across the part that has been burnt over, between Washington Street 
and the water, then I thought for the first time that this was once all wild 
country, and that every brick and stone in the great streets and houses 
had been put there by money and hard work. Then I thought I would give 
anything if I could see things just as they were here one: hundred — two 
hundred — years ago.” 

Uncle George smilingly replied, “You would see some curious things 
indeed! The first human habitations were about as unlike these superb 
freestone palaces, or those magnificent granite blocks which the fire de- 
stroyed, as you can well imagine.” 

“Log huts!” said Davy. 

“Log huts there were; but if we could look farther back than those, we 
should find only Indian wig- 
wams. There were plenty of 
wild beasts and rattlesnakes 
right here where we are. One 
of the boasted advantages of 
the place was, that, being a _ = 
peninsula, the wolves could be = 
easily fenced out! Think of 
that, with the city before your 4g 
eyes to-day!” . 

“When did the white men | 
first come here?” Davy asked. 

“TI don’t remember reading € 
of any before Captain Miles 
Standish, in 1621, — two and a 
half centuries ago. He was a famous man in the early history of Massa- 
chusetts, you know ; and of course you have read Longfellow’s poem, — 
‘The Courtship of Miles Standish,’ — founded on an old tradition that the 
captain sent his trusty friend, John Alden, to court Priscilla for him. Pris- 
cilla liked John better than she did Miles, and John liked her; and after 
he had said what he could for his friend, she asked, archly, ‘Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John?’ Miles with a few men sailed from Plymouth, 
entered the harbor, and paid a friendly visit to the Indians ; and returned, 
giving a very favorable report of the country. 

“William Blackstone,” Uncle George went on, as he walked with Davy 
up towards Beacon Street mall, “was the first actual white settler. He 
came here four or five years after Standish, and built the first house in 
Boston. It was probably quite near where we now are, — on the southwest 
slope of Beacon Hill. He laid claim to the entire peninsula, which was 
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afterwards purchased of him by the town for thirty pounds sterling. He 
reserved fifty acres near his house, but afterwards sold forty-four acres, 
which the town laid out as a ‘training field.’ That training field is now 
‘Boston Common,’ — where we are walking and talking about it. There 
were very few trees here then, for some reason. Now look at these mag- 
nificent avenues of elms, with their arching branches overhead! For many 


Beacon Street Mall. 


years the Common was used as a cow-pasture, —till as late as 1830, I 
believe ; and Frog Pond was indeed a frog pond, though it looks little 
enough like it now, with its granite rim and its fountain. 

“All the lower part, down yonder,” Uncle George continued, “was a 
marsh, in those days ; and beyond, where now you see the beautiful Public 
Garden and all those fine avenues and streets, the Charles River spread 
out into what we used to call the Back Bay, when I was a boy in Boston.” 

“ There is a good deal more, then, of the peninsula than there used to 
be,” said Davy. 

“ About two thirds of the present peninsula,” replied his uncle, “is made 
land. The marshes and shallows on every side have been filled and built 
over; until the peninsula — which, by the way, is a peminsula no longer — 
contains, not only its original six hundred and fifty acres, or thereabouts, 
but some thirteen hundred acres besides. That is not all of Boston, either, 
since East Boston, South Boston, Roxbury, and Dorchester have been 
included in the city limits. 

“Do you know,” added Uncle George, “that the Boston and Maine 
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Railroad Depot, where you got off from the cars this morning, stands some- 
where near the middle of what was once a mi//-pond covering fifty acres ?” 

“O uncle! how could that be?” 

“ All that part of the city, and the portion lying north and west of it, 
was a broad inlet of Charles River. It was crossed by a marshy ridge 
which rose above the water at low tide; over that, there was first an Indian 
trail, then a causeway built by white men. That formed the mill-dam, cut- 
ting off the mill-pond from the rest of the inlet. It is now Causeway Street. 
On the other side of the pond there was an outlet, called Mill Creek, which 
flowed into the harbor on the east side of the peninsula.” 

“Then all that part north of it was once an island!” exclaimed Davy. 
“The mills must have been tide-mills ?” 

“Yes; when the tide rose, it filled the mill- 
pond; then, as it ebbed, the water was confined 
and made to do service at the mills. Water-mills 
they are called on an old map I have seen, — to 
distinguish them from the common mills of the 
colony, which were windmil/s, you know, of a very 
quaint fashion peculiar to Boston.” 

“Where did they get the name of Boston?” 

Davy inquired. 

“It was named by some of the first settlers for —“-" = 
their native town of Boston, in England. That Old Windmill. 
was originally Botolph’s town, — named after St. 

Botolph, a Saxon saint of the seventh 
century. His name is made up of 
two Saxon words meaning Joat-help ; 
and he was the patron saint of sail- 
ors.” 
This curious derivation pleased 
Davy, who said, “I should think the 
old saint had come over and pat- 
ronized the new Botolph’s town by 
the looks of the shipping about the 
eke Wai wharves! But haven’t I heard Bos- 
pt _... ton sometimes called Shawmut?” 

VON If _ “Yes; that was the Indian word. 

\on\! ie -__ Before it got the name of Boston it 
* was first called by the white settlers 

is Shawmut, and then Trimountain, or 

: Tramount,—from which comes the 

: popular modern name of Tremont, — 

meaning ¢hree-mountain. But it was 

; not suggested by the three hills for 

=== = which Boston was noted, — Fort Hill, 

St. Botolph’s Church, Boston, Eng. Copp’s Hill, and Beacon Hill, — but 
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by the three peaks of Beacon Hill before 
they were shovelled away to fill marshes 
and coves. 

“Why Beacon Hill, Uncle George ?” 

“That came honestly by its name, 
too,” was the reply, as uncle and nephew 
ascended from the Common, and passed 
z~ over by the State House towards the 
Reservoir. “Somewhere near where 
we now stand there used to be a deacon, 
F erected in the early days of the settle- 
ment.” 

: = “ What was the beacon ?” 
“Trimountain.” “ A huge, basket-like, iron grate, hung 
from an iron crane near the top of a 
mast or pole sixty or seventy feet high. Treenails 
or wooden pins, driven into the pole, formed a sort 
of ladder to the top. When there was an alarm of 
Indians, combustible materials, like tar-barrels, car- 
ried up and put into the grate, were set on fire. As 
it was more than two hundred feet above the sea, 
the blazing signal could be seen at a great distance, 
so that all the country was roused. This famous 
beacon stood until after the close of the Revolution- 
ary War, when it was blown down.” 

“ How did people from the surrounding towns get 
into Boston before they had bridges?” Davy asked, 
as they walked on. “ Did they all come in over the 
Neck?” 

“That was of course the only thoroughfare,” said 
his uncle, “and that 
was sometimes covered 
~. With water, making Bos- 
== ton an island. By that 
route, persons coming 
from Winnisimmet — 
now Chelsea—had to 
go fifteen or twenty - 
‘ miles around, and ford 
two rivers. As there were at first no roads 
* and no wagons, this journey had to be made 
on foot, with perhaps a lift at the fords on a 
—"~ pair of stout shoulders. The first governor of 
" Massachusetts, John Winthrop, walked from 
Se Boston to Salem, in 1631. Four or five years 
Winthrop fording the Mystic. after that there were ferry-boats which carried 
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passengers from Boston to Charlestown and Chelsea. For a hundred 
and fifty years there were no bridges; the first— Charles River Bridge, 
from Boston to Charlestown — was not built until after the Revolutionary 
War.” 

“Hullo!” cried Davy, as they were passing down Brattle Street, “they 
are tearing the old church down! I wonder what they will do with the 
cannon-ball.” ui 

The tower was still standing, and in the front: 9 “Wa 
wall, by the arched window over the porch, stuck ” ‘ 
the historic cannon-ball which, fired by the Ameri- - 
cans from Cambridge, struck the church, when x 
Gage’s red-coats were quartered in it, during the “4 
Revolutionary War. 3 

Uncle George asked a workman what was to be ; 
done with the ball when the tower was removed, 
and was told that it would be placed, in nearly its 
present position, in the front wall of the new mer- 
cantile building to be erected on the spot. 

As they went through into Dock Square, Uncle 
George exclaimed: “I believe in modern improve- _ The old Cannon-Ball. 
ments, but I miss the quaint old house that used 
to stand on the corner there. It has been gone a dozen years, and I have 
passed the spot a good many times since, but I always look for it. It used 
to be called the ‘Old Cocked Hat,’ from its resemblance to that quaint old 

—— style of head-covering. It 

was almost two hundred 
years old, — built in the 

days of Indian alarms; 

and, as the fashion was 

then, its upper stories pro- 

jected over the lower, for 

the convenience of point- 

ing a gun-barrel down 
through the floor at un- 
welcome visitors, in war- 

paint and feathers, coming 

to the door. It was of 

f= wood, as all the houses in 
Boston were until within 

about seventy or eighty 

years. I remember some 

lines written early in this 
century, which described © 

the town as a ‘ pyre of shapeless structures,’ and went on to prophesy that 


The “Old Cocked Hat.” 


* One little spark the funeral pile might fire, 
And Boston, blazing, see itself expire.’ 
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The town has seen many destructive fires since, but, strange enough, none 
so terrible as that which lately swept away its massy granite blocks and iron 
fronts, which people thought were almost fire-proof!” 

“ How queer the old town must have looked!” said Davy, — “the people 
with their cocked hats, and their houses that looked like cocked hats !” 

“Less than a hundred years ago,” replied Uncle George, “men and even 
boys wore cocked hats and wigs/ Some of the early laws and customs 
would appear to us now quite as strange as the houses and people. There 
was a fine of a shilling for taking a chew of tobacco in the streets. To stay 
at home from church on Sunday, or to speak ill of the minister, was a crimi- 
nal offence. Officers were appointed to look about in the meeting, during 
sermon-time, and keep people awake with a long stick, or wand. There 
were both black and white slaves in the colony, — negroes imported from 
Africa, and white servants and prisoners of war sold in the old country and 
shipped to America. 

“Somewhere near where we now stand,” added Uncle George, as they 
passed on into State Street and stood in front of the Old State House, 
“you might often have seen some poor fellow suffering the penalty of idling 
on the Sabbath, or speaking disrespectfully 
of a magistrate, or doing something else 
equally bad, by sitting in the town stocks. 
The offender was placed on a bench, and 
his hands and feet confined in holes between 
movable planks, framed in tetwenn two oy 
right timbers. The 
pillory was a still 
‘ more uncomfortable 
mode of punishment. 
The culprit stood on 
a sort of stool, and had his neck and wrists confined 
between two wooden blocks, with his head and hands 
sticking through. 

“There was a heavy fine for attending a Quaker 
meeting, or for taking a Quaker into one’s house. 
Any one denying the Scripture to be the word of 
God was to be publicly whipped, and to pay a fine. 
For a child to strike or curse a parent, the penalty === 
was death. I remember a laughable instance of a # 
man being fined and banished from the colony for 
calling a justice of the peace a justass.” 

But we cannot follow the uncle and nephew in all their rambles, and 
record all their talk, interesting as it might be.* At last they came round 

* Readers interested in pursuing the subject are referred to “ Boston Illustrated,” and “ Old Land- 
marks and Historic Personages of Boston,” by S. A. Drake, —two profusely illustrated works, re- 
cently published by J. R. Osgood & Co. It would seem almost as if “‘ Uncle George” had been 


attentively reading the last-named book, so rich in anecdote and curious tradition, before taking that 
walk with his nephew. — A. H.. 





Sitting in the Stocks. 
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again to the corner of the 
common, by the Park Street 
Church, and stood looking 
across at a granite-fronted 
building on Tremont Street. _- 

“QO uncle!” cried Davy. _ 
“See! that is where ‘Our "= 
Young Folks’ is published! 3% 
I wish we could look in.” 

“ We can,” replied Uncle } 
George, hesitatingly. “Cer- ||} 
tainly, —I want to buy a || 
few books for Re 
and I may as well do it | 
now. And, let me see, — | 
the magazines. We ment 3 | 
have the ‘ Atlantic Month- ; a PURE 2 —— 
ly’ and ‘Our Young Folks’ jj eo a 
another year, —eh, Davy?” |. 

“QO yes! And maybe,” 
said Davy, — “maybe we 
can see the editors! I bet 
they are in one of those 
rooms up there! Won't 
you ask for them when you go to subscribe for the ‘ Young Folks’ for next 
year?” he whispered as they went in. 





ore 


Where “Our Young Folks” is Published. 


Augustus Holmes. 
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LIFs. 


ly you ask me what is life, my oe: 
Life is an apple red, 
Round and mellow, and fair to see ; 
So you bite through the skin with boyish glee, 
But your mouth you fill 
With a bitter pill, 
For the soul of the apple is dead. 
Dust and ashes, the old refrain, 
Rings in your ears like autumn rain, 
And the morning joy has fled. 


Did you ask me what is life, my girl? 
Life is a gorgeous flower. 
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Its colors are rich and its form is rare, 
So you run to pluck it with anxious care; 
But the sharp thorns wound, 
As you grasp it round, 
And its petals fall in a shower. 
Ah! much I fear me, my little friend, 
Lest your heart on its beauty should depend, 
For it blooms but a single hour. 


Did you ask me what is life, my boy? 
Life is a chestnut burr; 
Rough and prickly, and hard to hold, 
But watch it close as the nights grow cold, 
And some morning bright 
’T will disclose to sight 
Its nuts in their nest of fur. 
A little more patience, and you shall eat 
From the opened shells the sweet white meat, 
With no ugly thorns to deter. 


Did you ask me what is life, my girl? 
Life is a bulb close-sealed. 
You must plant it deep, and tend it with care, 
Till the rain and the dew and the summer air 
Their part have done, 
And under the sun 
Your treasure stands revealed. 
But few, my girl, could ever divine 
The fair white lily of fragrance fine, 
So long in its cell concealed. 


But, after all, my boy and my girl, 
’ This thing which we call life 
You may make a blessing or make a curse, 
Make good grow better or bad grow worse ; 
For the thorns that tear, 
And the blossoms fair, 
Grow up in the midst of strife. 
The faint-hearts all go down in the fray, 
But the strong of purpose shall win the day, 
And shall gain the prize of life. 
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THE FLYING BETSEY ; 
OR, HOW WE MISSED SEEING COMICAL BROWN. 


*’'T’ WAS the winter we “ carried the master out.” 

That ’s the way we used always to designate it. If I remember aright, 
it was the year of grace 1865. “A very open winter,” so the old folks said ; 
by which they meant that there was very little snow. Indeed, there was 
no snow till near January, and all through the late November and December 
days the ice-sealed meadows and the lake shone like polished silver under 
the cold-bright, shimmering sun; and the whole brown earth was frozen 
hard as granite. 

“ Drefful weather for shu-luther,” so Deacon Needham used to remark 
to grandfather every night, and then add, with touching apprehensiveness, 
that he “did n’t b’l’eve that there was goin’ to be any sleddin’ that winter ” : 
the Deacon had a family of five boys and girls “to keep shod,” beside 
“Devil’s Steve” ; and as he depended on sledding off four-foot wood to 
pay these “shu” bills, the withholding of the snow bore heavily on his 
mind. 

“Beside Devil’s Steve.” Perhaps this needs explanation, though the 
appellation was a notoriously familiar one throughout our neighborhood. 
As may be inferred, Steve was not the deacon’s own son; but he lived with 
the deacon. Whatever opinion the reader may have already gained of him 
from this rather profane sobriguet, was doubtless abundantly justified by 
the facts. The deacon had taken the boy at the age of three years to live 
with him; taken him because he was Parson Hoffman’s son, and because 
the parson had, in dying, committed little Steve to his deaconly care. 

A better man than Parson Hoffman never lived; this was the often 
avowed opinion of the whole community. And his wife, little Stephen’s 
mother, was a quiet, humble body, — like the little brown wife of the bobo- 
link, — who seemed to just fit the great chinks of the minister’s heart. So 
that at the outset Steve had a warm place in the hearts of people, and 
even when at the age of ten or twelve he had begun to display a freshly 
budding hardihood, fountains of charity rose and met his deviltries with 
homely allowance ; for was n’t he an orphan, and wasn’t his father good 
Parson Hoffman? It was not till at the age of fifteen that Steve had dis- 
pelled all this wealth of charity; when the epithet of “ Devil’s Steve,” 
bestowed in the heat of a juvenile row, was seized upon by the whole school 
district, and devoutly applied at sight ever after. 

It may be added that Steve did not at first take kindly to this rechristen- 
ing. By way of reprisal, he made it a point to knock down all who thus 
addressed him. This made business lively for a while; but ultimately Steve 
had to “knuckle under.” He took care, however, that the name should 
not belie him. 

“ Little Foster” had the school that winter. A college fellow was Foster, 
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an undergraduate, teaching to meet his educational expenses, as so many 
embryo M. D.’s and LL. D.’s are obliged to do near the humble outset 
of their respective careers. Looking back, I feel convinced that if ever a 
young man deserved commiseration, it was Little Foster during that winter. 
In the farther dark corner on the back seat lurked Devil’s Steve; next to 
him “ Hog-John” (Davis), so called from a certain porcine cast of coun- 
tenance, which his contemporaries affirmed was reproduced in his disposi- 
tion. Then there was “ Midge” Edwards, a little, hard-headed pitch-knot 
of a boy, spry and deceitful as sin itself; his brother Tom ; and, finally, at 
the end of the row next the girls, the present writer, of whom the less said 
the better. We ranged from fourteen to seventeen, and, with two excep- 
tions, were above middle size. For the benefit of any teacher similarly 
conditioned, I am bound to say that mora/ suasion and even a painstaking 
and unselfish discharge of duty were just simply thrown away on us. The 
only thing we had regard for was superior muscle. When we knew the 
teacher could handle us and only waited a chance to do it, we were “ good 
scholars ” enough, and used to make good progress, especially Steve, who 
was sharp and keen as a brier. Even at this date there are hundreds of 
school districts more or less like ours. True, the law provides for the 
expulsion of unruly pupils; but, practically, the success of the school 
depends not a little on the physique of the teacher. 

It is not, however, of the “carrying out,” but of the “Flying Betsey” 
(our ice-boat) which I wish to speak this time. 

The north shore of the lake (its Indian name would but appall the reader) 
was at no great distance below the school-house. The lake itself was frozen 
smooth as glass, and as no snow came we had skating there for more than 
three weeks. Grand times for us boys! Off to the lake every “noon.” 
Ugly times for Little Foster, whose duty it was to keep us at our books. 

Ice-boating is, as I am aware, a pretty well established sport in many 
places, and has been in several instances conducted on scientific principles. 
Yet it is safe to say that we knew nothing of these experiments, and that 
our ice-boat was purely original with us. We came easily enough by it, 
too; for there lay the Betsey —a flat-bottomed batteau—frozen into the 
ice, where we had last moored it in the fall. There, too, were the narrow 
thwarts. What more natural thing than for Steve to propose to cut out 
the boat, lift it on the ice, then thrust a couple of the thwarts under it and 
set them on half a dozen of our skates. We did this for fun one noon, 
without a thought as to its being much of an invention. 

At first we only shoved it about for sport. I don’t remember which of 
us was the first to propose hoisting the sail, nor does it matter much. 
During the previous summer we had bought a few yards of “ factory cloth,” 
and made some progress in boat-sailing, even with our flat-bottomed craft. 
Hoisting the sail, we found that with a slight push at starting the boat would 
glide on with an accelerated motion. This last experiment opened the 
thing up, and greatly elated us. 

“If we can only steer it,” says Steve, after we had made a preliminary 
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voyage across the upper arm of the lake and brought up with considerable 
violence against the opposite shore,—“if we can only steer the thing, 
what ’s to hinder striking out with it?” , 

Nothing that we could see; and visions of triumphant trips down to the 
“village” at the foot of the lake — distant six miles — suddenly rose in our 
minds ; we could skate back and draw the boat with a line, for it ran as 
easily as a hand-sled. 

Midge had been our boat-steerer on the water, and he at once struck 
out a plan for steering on ice. He would sit in the stern, with a small pike- 
pole, and, by a series of judicious Jrods and drags, vary the course at will. 

That night we prepared the pike-pole, and the next noon went down to 
try the effect. As usual, a crowd of the smaller boys followed after us, and 
great was their amusement when, on our first trial, Midge upset the boat 
and sent us all sprawling out on the ice. 

“ Never mind,” says Midge; “Ill fetch it next time.” 

But next time he tipped us over on the other side. In the end, however, 
he “got the hang of it”; and with Steve at the sail halliards to “let go” 
at the right moment, we could skim down the gleaming surface for a quarter 
of a mile, come round without slipping, and run half-way back from our 
momentum. — O, it was /ive fun, and promised better yet. 

The next Saturday school didn’t keep, and we made our first voyage 
down the lake. 

Through the winter and latter part of autumn the wind blows almost 
continuously in this country from the west and north. We were generally 
sure ofa wind. On this trip the wind was light; we slid away at fair speed, 
however, going at times as fast as a mile in three minutes, we thought. 
That day, as fate would have it, a bundle of flaming hand-bills arrived at 
the tavern, announcing that “‘ Comical Brown,’ that rib-tickling, rollicking, 
comical Brown, the Prince of Comedians, was coming to town.” This 
well-known itinerary genius was to hold forth at “ Tavern Hall,” and a rare 
treat of fun and joke was bespoken. 

All this we learned, and much more, while loitering about the bar-room. 

“I’m coming to this thing,” Steve said, with a flourish at the poster. 
“ What’s to hinder all of us coming down in the Flying Betsey?” 

We had prefixed the “ Flying” to the “Betsey” in honor of her more 
rapid performances on ice. But Hog-John filed a decided objection by 
pointing silently at the “ Price of admission, 25 cts.” This was a staggerer 
for a time. Not one of us, unless it was Steve, who would always contrive 
to have a little change somehow, had the desiderated quarter. At length, 
after some moments of doubt and darkness, Midge brought light by saying, 
“Tom and me have got some cider. Might sell some o’ that here to the 
tavern, p’r’aps.” 

Tom consented. 

Tim, the bar-tender, agreed to buy ten gallons of us at fifteen cents per 
gallon. Midge closed a bargain with him on the spot. 

We skated home late in the afternoon, facing a keen northwest gale. 
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Brown the Comical was advertised for Thursday night. 

Monday, Little Foster’s tribulations began afresh ; we were out of school 
fully half the afternoon, practising the Betsey, and getting the skates set 
firmly under the thwarts. As a natural consequence, we soon grew dis- 
satisfied with the speed obtained by the use of our sail. We wanted to go 
faster. So does everybody, in fact. Progress is nothing but accelerated 
velocity, either in the mass or the molecule. 

‘“ Must have up a bigger spread ! ” Steve declared. 

Tom was not clear as to how we could get more factory cloth. (Cotton 
cloth was high in 1865.) 

Steve said he would manage that, and told us to be on hand that 
evening. ; 

The moon was in its first quarter that week, and showed a beauteous 
crescent over the westward hills. After supper and chores we hurried off 
to the lake, Tom and Midge and myself. Hog-John came a little later. 
Steve was there before us; and a corn-colored bundle lay on the faintly 
shining ice. 

“What ’s that?” Midge asked, giving it a kick. 

“OQ, a couple of the old lady’s bed-blankets !” replied Steve. “For more 
sail, ye know,” fumbling in his waistcoat-pocket. 

“What did Marm Needham say to that?” questioned Tom. 

“Didn’t say; didn’t know it. Piled away there in her old chest-o’- 
drawers, ye know. Thought I’d take a couple. Carry ’em back after we ’re 
done with ’em. Cut a couple of sticks, some o’ ye, for a boom an’ gaff on 
t’ other side while I sew ’em together,” — producing a darning-needle and 
twine. 

The blankets were raised on the other side of our mast, and a spare 
halliard bent to them. We had now some fifteen square yards of sail; and 
on starting off this additional spread at once made itself felt in the greater 
steadiness and ease with which the Betsey sped away. The speed charmed 
us. We ran three or four miles in a marvellously short time, then skated 
back. 

There is something immensely fascinating about ice-boating ; and I only 
wonder that it is so little practised by our adventurous youth. The ease 
of the motion, the reckless speed, the shrill buzz of the steel runners, 
exhilarate one prodigiously. 

Tuesday evening was too calm; but Wednesday night there was a smart 
breeze, with a brighter moon. We ran within a mile of the foot of the lake. 
We had made some progress, too, for by tacking we managed to ride the 
most of the way back. 

Noons we had to keep the blankets out of sight of the smaller boys. 
The girls began to come down, and we gave them rides as far down as the 
“point.” But the evenings, when, with the whole spread up, we could dart 
away unrestrainedly, were the real moments of ecstasy. 

The only dangerous, absolutely dangerous, portion of our course was 
off the “ great rocks,” a mile and a half below the head of the lake, where 
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“the point” made out, nearly dividing the expanse into two parts. The 
“great rocks” were three huge boulders lying close together and rising 
twelve or fifteen feet above the water, out about a hundred yards from the 
end of the point. To double this point we had to make a broad curve off 
to the southwest. Once around here, we could dash down on the main 
basin of the lake, a broad, roomy expanse of nine or ten square miles, 
Past the point the wind seemed always to “suck” hardest. We did not 
deem it prudent on a high wind to run between the point and the rocks, 
but kept away outside the rocks on a wide curve. Midge’s orders (from 
Steve) were, never to go within ten rods of them; for, venturesome and 
careless as boys of our age are apt to be, the wondrous velocity awed us 
into a wholesome fear of running aground. We had sufficient appreciation 
of dynamics to know that to run ashore would smash us. 

A smart gale along the ice could scarcely be reckoned at less than forty 
or fifty miles an hour, and we used frequently to run, as Steve termed it, 
“faster than the wind,” which we perceived on the slackening of our sails 
and their bellying the wrong way. Twice we ran what we called three miles 
in four minutes, as told off on Hog-John’s old watch, the accuracy of which 
is open to some doubt. With a mile and a half of start, we would come 
down and fly past those rocks with a velocity approximating that of Dr. 
Meyér’s meteorites. Those were moments of mingled delight and terror; 
even now I cannot but recall them with a thrill of pleasure, so fondly does 
mind love rapid motion ; from which I infer that, as the course of the spheres 
through space is quickened, the souls of men will rise to higher and better 
things. 

Thursday morning, before school, Midge and Tom wheeled down the 
cider in a ten-gallon keg on their wheelbarrow. Steve and the rest of us 
ran‘down to the ice with them; and we stowed the keg and also the wheel- 
barrow on board the Betsey; for, on getting down to the dam at the foot 
of the lake, we should need the barrow to wheel the keg to the tavern. 
We did not get back to the school-house till they were nearly through 
“reading in the Testament.” All the forenoon we were in a deal of anxiety 
about the wind, on which our whole project depended. Our plan was to 
run off at recess in the afternoon, go down the lake before night and get 
your cider marketed, so as to be in good time for Comical Brown at six 
o’clock. A rather objectionable programme, certainly, from every point of 
view. 

The wind held, and even rose toward noon. Fortune favored us in this, 
to get a better hold of us probably. At recess we quietly made off when 
the bell rang, and were soon at the lake. The Flying Betsey was shoved 
out on the ice and the sails raised. The cider and wheelbarrow made her 
heavier than usual; but the wind was now blowing a strong gale under a 
cold, whitish haze. 

“Start her off easy, now,” exhorted Steve, bracing his feet to hold the 
halliards. “And, Midge, keep your eye peeled, sharp! Wind’ll be awful 
down by the pint.” 


| 
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Midge grasped the pike-pole. Hog-John took passage in the bow. Tom 
and I eased her gently out from the shore for several rods. 

“ All aboard !” from Steve. 

We sprang in. The Betsey slid off like a snake, and, getting out into the 
wind, gathered way rapidly. 

Buz2-2-2-8-8-B-2-2-3-2-3 — 

Sim--M-M-M-M-M-M-M — 

Faster — faster — 

The air roared in our ears. 

“Steady, Midge,” gasped Steve. “Keep her off!” for we were already 
nearing the point, and the great rocks, gleaming coldly in the dim sun, 
were coming up with lightning speed. Six— four — two hundred yards, — 
a sort of nebulosity hung over the next second. Whether a sudden cramp 
paralyzed Midge’s sturdy arm, or a flaw of the wind swerved us to leeward, 
was never very clear. The Betsey struck the outer rock! Just a quick, 
sharp crack like a big whip ! 

That we were not all of us instantly kiiled is a wonder. That none of us 
were killed seems to me now to be little less than a miracle. My own expe- 
rience was a terrific fling up over the rock into the air, and a wad/op and 
scoot on the ice beyond, all in a heap, face down. When first I got control 
of my corpus, | was more than a hundred feet beyond the rocks, in a dread- 
fully rattled and shaken condition. Looking around through watery eyes, 
I saw Steve crawling painfully back toward the wreck. Hog-John sat 
doubled up with the breath knocked out of him, at a little distance, gasping 
with alarming sounds. The wheelbarrow was whirring off far below us. 
As for the keg, that had gone up with the rest of us ; and as what goes up 
must come down, so that came down, — through the ice, — and either sank 
of its own weight, or passed off under the ice; all we found of it was ‘the 
hole. Tom and Midge had gone the other side of the rock, and brought 
up a good deal battered and barked against the inner ones. 

We lay there in the wind for full half an hour, moaning and rubbing our 
bumps and “ grazes.” Steve could n’t raise his left arm at all. Tom could n’t 
bear his weight on his right leg. I had the skin all off my nose and cheeks, 
a nice plight to sit next the girls in! 

That was the end of the Flying Betsey. There was n’t a piece of her left 
but what would have gone into “ Marm Needham’s ” oven. 

We made our way miserably back with the dusk. Comical Brown was 
never the richer for our cider. 

Somebody had seen the disaster at a. distance, and we met a delegation 
of people headed by the deacon coming down to see if we were dead. But 
nobody pitied us in the least. On the contrary, there were those who did 
not scruple to insinuate that had we gone after the cider it would have been 
no great loss to the community. 

For the next week Little Foster had a respite. We were too sore and 
lame to give him much trouble. 


C. A. Stephens. 
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“ OME, Clarie, it is almost dinner-time, and I want you to run to the 
depot and get me a time-table of the Erie Railroad,” said Mrs. Abram 
Shank to her son Clarence, on the fifth day of January, 1872. 

“I’ve my old clothes on, mother,” said Clarence, who had been working 
in coal that morning. 

“ Never mind, Clarie ; put your overcoat on, and run along.” 

Clarence obeyed, and went out from his father’s house, on his way to the 
railroad station, in the city of Binghamton. Dinner-time came, but Clarence 
) had not returned. 

“I don’t see where the boy can be,” said his father, as he arose from the 
dinner-table. 

“QO, he’ll be here before I get the table cleared off,” said his mother, 
anxious to shield her boy. “I dare say the ticket-master was busy, or 
something has kept him.” 

Mr. Shank went away to his work. Mrs. Shank left Clarence’s dinner 
upon the table, but it had grown cold, and he was not come. Two o’clock, 
and still the loving face of Clarence was not seen in his home. As the 
mother worked and waited, the fear that some accident had come to her 
son, grew until it became a horror. He might have been injured by a pass- 
ing train. 

A messenger was hastily sent to the railroad station. He soon returned, 
saying that no accident had happened there, and that Clarence had not 
asked the ticket-master for a time-table. He could find no person who had 
seen the lad about the place. 

“What can it mean? Clarence would not go away anywhere, for he had 
old clothes on,” said his mother, “and he had had no dinner either. I’m 
sure he would not run off.” 

Then the father and the older brothers were sent for, and a family council 
was held. One said “he might have been carried off on some train.” This 

¥ suggestion seemed very plausible. 

“Then we must send the telegraph after him,” said Mr. Shank; and he 
went up to the office, and messages were sent east, west, north, and south 
over the railroads that centre at Binghamton. The answers came speeding 
back over the lonely miles of wire, and each one said, “ No boy carried off 
on my train.” 

When every conductor had been heard from, the father went home. 
Friends were at his house trying to suggest some new possibility. The 
coal-pits were searched. Cellars were examined. All night men went up 
and down a mill-race. They carried lights and thrust their long poles into 
the dark water, but no one of them stirred the body of Clarence Shank. 

Saturday morning came, but not a ray of hope came with it, to tell where 
the lost one might be. 
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No child in all the beautiful city of Binghamton was loved so much that 
day as was the lost Clarence Shank. Of all the mothers’ boys in all the 
world, there mever was one like her lost darling, thought the tear-laden 
heart of Clarence’s mother; but neither searching nor lamentation nor tears 
availed to bring the faintest thread of news. 

Saturday night came. Then it was that somebody said, “ Don’t you re- 
member, the Gypsies passed through Binghamton on Friday? Can it be 
that they carried Clarence off with them ?” 

The very romance of the thought lent its charm to the new direction of 
search, and men eagerly offered to start with the dawn of Sunday. The 
Gypsy band was encamped twenty miles away. They might offer stout 
resistance ; therefore, as Saturday night was intensely cold, all the plans 
were made with reference to daylight. 


CLARENCE’S STORY. 


Clarence was hungry when he started for the railroad station Friday noon, 
but that was of little moment. He would come back he thought in a few 
minutes, and dinner was all ready, waiting for his father and brothers to 
return from their labor. As he looked into the passenger-room, the ticket 
agent was busy selling tickets for an out-going train, so Clarence went upon 
the platform to wait until he could get a chance to ask for a time-table. A 
number of grain cars were standing upon a track near by. One of them 
had been used to carry corn, and its floor was strewn with the long, thin 
kernels that had grown in the far fertile West. 

“What a waste that is!” thought Clarence, having in mind the horses at 
home, and remembering how much they would like to taste the corn. “It 
won’t take me but a minute to fill my pockets,” he said to himself; and, 
with a dexterous leap, he was inside the freight car. In a farther corner 
of it he stooped down to draw the corn into a little pile, and was filling 
his pockets, when he suddenly found himself in total darkness. The car 
was shut, and the fastening-pin was in, and, in spite of cries and knocks 
that no one heard, Clarence Shank was a prisoner in an empty grain-car 
that was bound for the Great West. 

In vain he shouted, in vain he thrust his stout boots against the doors. 
The old locomotive engine, puffing away in front, may have felt the thrill 
in its steam-chest, but no one’s heart was touched to open the doors and 
let Clarence out. So the wheels began to roll, and they rolled faster and 
faster, and the journey began. 

The boy did not know whether he was going east or west. All that he 
could tell was, that the road was rough and the car jolted terribly. He 
stood up and clung fast to its sides to keep from being thrown about. 

“What will mother think at home?” gasped Clarence, trying in vain to 
find a crevice out of which he could peep at the surrounding country. 7s 
country was blackness and darkness just then. The time seemed days, the 
way endless, and then the thudding rumble grew less and less. The car 
was standing still. He renewed his knocks and shouts and kicks, but no 
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one came, and after a few minutes the old motion began again. He held 
fast, until his hands were sore from the friction. The tears came and rolled 
down his cheeks, for he could not let go to wipe them from his eyes. After 
another hour the train stoppéd again, and he felt the motion of backing; 
then all was still in the car, while the great locomotive engine throbbed 
itself into the distance. 

“If I could only see where I am!” thought Clarence. But not a sound 
was heard. The car was “switched off” somewhere and left ; but where was 
it? 

“What if nobody should come and let me out! What if I should have 
to stay in here till I starved and died!” And then he thought of all the sore 
trouble his absence would make at home. He listened intently for the 
sound of a footstep, for he was growing very cold, and he wondered if it 
was night. 

At last they came, the sweetest sounds that Clarence had ever heard, 
and yet they were but the tramp of heavy feet on frozen ground. The boy 
forgot to cry aloud, he was so eager in his listening. Yes, they were com- 
ing; he could hear voices, as of men talking. Then he knocked with feet 
and hands; he shouted aloud, but his voice was wellnigh drowned in the 
dark, close car. 

“ What’s this?” said one of the men. “There’s somebody stolen a free . 
ride in that car, I reckon.” The pin was taken out, the door shoved back, 
and Clarence was nearly blinded by the full light of day, for it was not yet 
four o'clock. 

He had not been imprisoned quite four hours, but the j Journey had seemed 
to him the length of the United States. 

“ Where am I?” asked Clarence. 

“ At Barton. Meant to steal a ride, did you?” asked one of the men. 

“No, I did zp¢. I got carried off,” replied Clarence, with indignation. 

“Well, you’d better start back pretty quick, boy. Where did you come 
from ?” 

“From Binghamton. How far is it?” 

“ About forty miles. Take that road!” And the men went on their way, 
thinking little of their careless words to the boy. 

He started, and walked until it was almost dark. Then he reached Tioga 
Centre. He passed through the village, and went on until it was so dark 
that he could not see. 

A farm-house was near by, but no friendly light gleamed out from it. 
Clarence thought the folks had gone to bed.- He did not like to wake them 
up ; beside, he was afraid they would think he was a beggar boy. Near the 
barn-yard there was a large stack of hay with a fence about it, to keep the 
cattle from getting in. Clarence jumped the fence, pulled out some hay, 
made a berth for himself, crawled in, and, with the summer’s red-top and 
clover for bed and covering, he fell asleep. The tears stole out from his 
tired eyelids with the last moment of consciousness, after which sleep 
warmed his cheeks and dried his tears, and sweetly freshened every tired 
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nerve and muscle for the great trial of the morrow. There lay between his 
hay-stack bed and his home thirty-four miles of frozen land, and Clarence 
was only eleven years old, and had eaten neither dinner nor supper that day. 

Light came from over the east, and with a quiver the boy’s eyelids opened. 
He sprang up fully dressed. No smoke curled from the farm-house chim- 
ney ; nobody was astir so early. He started for the long march. In his 
pocket was the corn that he had gathered yesterday. Hunger was strong, 
and the lad ate a few kernels, wondering why horses seemed to like it so 
well. 

At Oswego some boys sent him two miles in a wrong direction. He met 
an old man who told him he must go back. That made four extra miles 
to walk. 

Clarence cried with cold and hunger and weariness, yet he never thought 
to beg a ride back by rail, or to ask a piece of bread even, at a house door. 
“They ’ll think me a beggar if I do, and I’d rather go hungry than beg,” 
he thought. 

So he pressed on mile after mile, while the day went its round. His 
cheeks were frozen from the flow of his tears, his toes and heels were 
touched by frost, but he had reached Union, and that was not many miles, 
he knew, from home. In all that day he was overtaken by but two wagons. 
They were so heavily laden that their drivers walked; therefore he could 
not ask a ride of either of them. It was after dark when the friendly lights 
of Binghamton were seen. 

Clarence thought he could not get home. The last few blocks were 
longer than the miles had been, and yet he knew if he fell down there, some- 
body who knew him would be certain to find him. 

He came dragging himself wearily up to the house. No one saw him 
until he opened the door. The house was full of friends and kindly souls 
who were come to sympathize with his mother. 

Clarence opened the door and surprised them all. With one shout they 
cried, “ Here comes the lost boy!” while his mother sprang forward and 
clasped him in her arms. 

Clarence was too tired to tell his story, just then. They gave him food, 
for he had eaten nothing but a few kernels of corn since Friday’s breakfast, 
and had not drunk even one drop of water since leaving home. 

Thus ends this ¢rue story of Clarence Shank’s ride in the grain-car. 
How nice it would be if all the lost children could come home, as Clarence 
came ; if never a hearth-stone remained cold, for the want of the living touch 
of the little feet that stray and come not again ! 

Clarence thinks his home a far nicer place than a grain-car on the Erie 
road; and the roof of his father’s house a better shelter, in January, than 
red-top and clover. 

S. P. Prichard. 











AN EXCITING RACE. 


HE ice was splendid. Smooth as glass, not a flaw or break in sight, the frozen 
current of the river stretched for miles and miles, affording extraordinary facilities 
for the full enjoyment of that most pleasant of pastimes, skating. To enhance the 
pleasure of all this, I was to give a skating-party, one of my most cherished desires. 
I had invited many friends from the city and country, and was in a state of intense 
anxiety until the appointed day, Friday, came, — my uneasiness not lessened by certain 
strange remarks made by my parents, who both seemed to be in a secret, but neither 
of whom would tell me anything about it. In vain I questioned ; it was useless ; and 
I was forced to wait until the day of the party in order to satisfy my curiosity. 
Rumors of a heavy freshet higher up the river had reached my ears, and, when Friday 
dawned, I tremblingly gazed from my window upon the river; but my fears were 
relieved by beholding the same unbroken expanse of ice as before. 

It was a beautiful day. There were no clouds in the air, and no heavy breeze upon 
the land. A gentle wind from the south fanned my cheeks as I stepped from the 
door, and I could not restrain a shout of exultation at the glory of the day and the 
near approach of my favorite dream. By noon the greater portion of my friends 
had arrived, and before one o’clock we were all upon the ice, enjoying ourselves to 
our utmost capacity. 

My parents had caused a large tent to be erected upon the ice near the shore, and 
this was the centre of attraction for a score of happy faces, looking smilingly upon 
the numbers gliding around. About four o’clock we were startled by the ringing of a 
little bell, and at once collected at the entrance of the tent. My father was standing 
in the doorway, and, after the clamoring had somewhat subsided, he held a little 
case to view, and said, ‘‘ In this case is a prize, which will be given to him who first 
skates to the bend” — distant about a mile — ‘‘ and back.” 

He opened the case, and all crowded around to see what was within. I beheld, 
lying upon a bed of blue velvet, a little silver skate about two inches long, upon 
which was inscribed, ‘‘ Awarded to the victor in the race held on the 27th of 
March, 18—.” “This, then, was the surprise which I had expected so long. Ina 
moment more my father added, ‘‘ This is to be presented to the winner by the hand- 
somest young lady present, and he is to claim the exclusive privilege of her hand 
through the remainder of the day.” The young lady thus named was a Miss Rey- 
nolds, from the city, and, as all eyes were turned toward her, she acknowledged the 
compliment by a graceful bow. 

This announcement created a sensation among the boys, and thirty at once signified 
their willingness to become competitors in the race. We quickly took our positions, 
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and the signal was given. We darted forward, each bound to be the first at the 
return goal. How soon were some disappointed! Boy after boy dropped behind, 
amid the shouts of the spectators, and when we turned the limit, only seven remained. 
We were on the last half-mile. My chum, Harry Brand, and I were leading; and, 
as we dashed along side by side, the tumult was deafening. We kept side by side, 
and, as we shot past the goal, the judge shouted, “‘ Even!” 

‘* Another race!” called several boys ; and my father stepped forward to ask if we 
were willing once more to measure our powers. ‘‘ Certainly,” we replied ; and Harry 
added, ‘‘ Let the race be to the great pine and back ” This pine was a huge monster 
standing alone upon the shore of the river, a last remnant of the primeval forest, and 
distant from the house about three miles, 

**Ts it agreed ?” asked my father of me. 

** Of course,” I replied ; and it was at once noised around that we were to skate 
six miles to determine the possession of the prize and the belle of the day. We moved 
forward to the centre of the river, and, at the signal, shot away. We quickly passed 
the bend, and were lost to sight. 

After we had skated thus for nearly two miles, we slackened our pace, and agreed to 
skate to the pine in a quiet, sedate manner, and reserve our powers until our return. 
The sun was low in the heavens, and the shadows of the trees which surrounded us 
(for we had now entered a large wood) extended far along on the ice, moving and 
waving at every breeze. We passed a stream on the left. ‘* How curiously the ice 
looks !” remarked Harry. We passed a small river on the right. ‘‘ The ice seems 
teady to break,” said I; but we still pressed on. 

The pine was distinctly visible afar off, with a long straight reach on the nearer 
side. ‘*Hark!” cried Harry. We paused and listened. A low rumbling and crack- 
ing broke upon our ears. The next moment we beheld the ice heave and burst into 
fragments near our goal, crashing upon the firm ice with fearful power. 

“* The ice is breaking !” shrieked Harry ; and in less time than it takes to tell it 
we had turned, and were flying wildly back. It was a double race, but the interest 
in the lesser was absorbed in the terror of the greater. Faster and faster we sped, 
our ears continually assailed by the ominous crackling and roaring behind, which 
every moment grew louder and nearer. A tremulous swell disturbed the ice beneath 
our feet, becoming more and more apparent as we hurried on. 

We passed the river on our right ; a long dark line extended along the shore from 
its mouth. We passed the stream on our left ; a yawning crack marked its presence. 
** Faster !” called Harry ; and we spurned the ice with our feet until we seemed to fly 
like a race-horse upon the gallop. We reached the bend. The ice heaved and tossed ; 
on either shore a long line of dark water was appearing, and behind us rushed the 
advancing doom, now almost upon us. We took a few long strokes ; we were oppo- 
site the house ; and we turned to the shore only to find a broad band of water inter- 
vening between us and our destination, ‘‘ Leap!” I shouted ; and I shot through the 
air, landing at full length upon the ground. Harry stumbled, fell, clutched despair- 
ingly at a huge root protruding from the bank, swung for an instant in the freezing 
water, and then with a desperate effort drew himself upon the shore. We were saved. 
A shout burst from many throats, and we saw our friends crowding round us. Ere- 
long we rose to our feet, aided by their assisting hands. 

The river was a mass of tossing fragments, and far down the stream could be seen 
the destructive influence still pursuing its relentless course. The freshet and the 
south-wind had done their work. 
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An hour afterward a group might have been seen in my father’s mansion, congratu- 
lating two youths upon their escape from death; and a skate might have been seen 
to pass into the hands of one of these boys, while the other claimed the hand of the 
belle of the day. The boy who received the skate was Harry Brand ; the other was 


myself. 
"7 “* Filbert.” 


A VISIT TO AN ALMSHOUSE. 


OnE cold morning in January, accompanied by a friend, I visited the city alms- 
house, situated about a mile and a half from town. 

The grounds were beautifully laid out, and the gardens in summer must be very 
fine. We were met at the door by the matron, who gave us a very cordial welcome, 
and kindly offered to show us through the house, — an offer which we gladly accepted. 
We passed down the narrow hall, and entering a door at the right, found ourselves 
in a long apartment, which we recognized as the dining-room. Everything was plain, 
but perfectly neat ; and from such clean white tables one might suppose that even 
coarse food would be palatable. 

Thence we proceeded into the work-room, which was filled with old and young. 
Little girls, appearing hardly more than babes, sat sewing their patchwork ; and the 
old men and women seemed to be doing what they could. As we were passing 
along, our attention was attracted towards -an old man, whose silvery locks and 
trembling frame betokened but a short stay here. The peaceful expression of his 
face and his “‘ far-away look” assured us that his heart was not here, but rested in 
that brighter and happier land, towards which he had been so long journeying. We 
stopped not to question him ; but, feeling that he was almost home, we passed him 
with reverence. 

There was another, — a little girl, from whose sunny face even poverty had failed to 
chase away the sunbeams, — ‘‘as merry and mischievous a little waif as ever was 
sent to be a botheration and a blessing to any almshouse,” the matron assured us, 
pointing with an indulgent smile to a group of children huddled together in a sunny 
corner, in the midst of whom sat the little girl, busily engaged, not in plying but 
applying her morning task — a square of patchwork — to an afflicted toe belonging 
to a little boy companion. With her great dark eyes sparkling with merriment, and 
the sunlight weaving golden threads in her hair, she sat surrounded by the plain, 
uninteresting faces of her companions, like a rare exotic in a bed of thistles. She 
was a little refugee, the matron said ; a refugee from what? As we gazed upon the 
childish group, the prayer escaped us that they a// might be refugees from sin and 
want and sorrow. 

We passed on; there were idiots, in whose changeless faces intelligence had set 
no sign ; vacant, cheerless tenements of clay, they were unwarmed by love and happy 
hope. Two old women sat by the fire smoking their pipes, and croning together in 
broad Scotch and glib-tongued Irish. There were helpless men, whose faces betok- 
ened, not that silver-haired age which softens the heart, and perfects the trust, and 
ripens the goodness of the soul, but the age, alas! of sin and dissipation. Idleness 
had clothed them with rags, and brought them to the house of the destitute. 

Ah, well ! they were all God’s poor. We passed out into the clear morning air 
with feelings of relief, and went back to our pleasant homes with softened, pitying 
hearts towards the homeless ones of earth. 

D. M. K., age 15. 


Ortawa, Kansas. 
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THE CHICKADEE. 


THE birds have all flown to their homes in the south, 
The flowers are withered and dead, 

The feathery snow-flakes come hurrying down, 

And the pleasant south breezes have fled: 

But the brave little chickadee, cheery and bold, 

Stays with us all winter, not minding the cold. 


Though the meadow-lark’s carol is sweeter: by far, 
And the bluebird is gaylier dressed, 

Still of all the sweet songs of all the bright throngs, 
Little chickadee’s song is the best. 

For this brave little chickadee, cheery and bold, 
Stays with us all winter, not minding the cold. 


When the’ birds have all flown to their homes in the south, 
And the snow-flakes have earth géntly pressed, 

The chickadee comes in the winter to stay, 

And that ’s why I like him the best. 

Yes, the brave little chickadee, cheery and bold, 

Stays with us all winter, not minding the cold. 


Eudora May Stone, age 12. 
Emerson, Neb. ne 


SACRO BAMBINO. 


Frep and I were sauntering along Capitol Hill, in Rome, one morning, each 
engrossed with his own thoughts. I was far across the ocean again in my own home, 
telling the dear ones of the wonders I had seen, when Fred brought me to things 
present by exclaiming, ‘‘ What on earth is this coming?” I looked up, and there 
saw what was well calculated to draw forth his astonishment. 

About a block off, two old priests were advancing at a snail’s pace, one dragging 
what appeared to be an enlarged toy-cart, the other meekly following it. As they 
drew nearer, we were better enabled to note details. The priests were clad in long 
white robes, reaching to their ankles. Over these were black gowns, coming down 
to the knee. Three-cornered caps of sable hue formed the covering for the head. 
But, as if to make up for the sombreness of the priests, the ‘‘cart” shone forth with 
dazzling splendor. : 

A golden chariot with coverlet of velvet, satin, and lace, no wonder it called forth 
the admiration and adoration of the faithful as it passed along. But while we were 
watching, it disappeared in the impenetrable darkness of a neighboring church. 
Wondering what it could be, we resumed our walk, Fred satisfying himself with the 
remark, ‘‘It’s some popish mummery evidently.” 

Next morning, as I stood at the hotel window, picking my teeth meditatively, Fred 
came up softly behind me, gave me anything but a gentle love-tap, and shouted 
at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Joy to the world, the mystery is solved! Tickets to the 
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Bambino, one dollar, United States currency. Get your chapeau, and away we ’ll 
a” 

7 “Tickets? Bambino? One dollar?” exclaimed I, bewildered. ‘‘ Pray, what are 

you driving at, Fred?” 

‘* Well, my dear boy, simply .his, — that, if you will put on your hat, I will lead 
you to a place where you can learn all you want to know about that little cart we 
saw the priest dragging through the streets yesterday.” 

‘‘Then let’s go!” Whereupon, seizing our caps, we started out. 

After a short walk we reached the church where we had seen the priests disappear 
the day before. Fred now informed me that we were standing before the church of 
the ** Ara Ceeli,” built on the site of an ancient Temple of Jupiter, and belonging 
to a convent of Franciscan friars. 

Pushing aside the dirty leathern curtain, which hangs before every church door in 
Italy, we found ourselves inside the building, but so blinded by the sudden transition 
from light to darkness we had to stand a minute to collect our scattered senses, 
Seeing a priest near by, Fred went up to him and asked if we might see the Bambino, 
He answered in the affirmative, and bade us follow him. After crossing the uneven 
floor of the church, and wending our way through several dark and crooked passages, 
we at last found ourselves in the chapel dedicated to the object of our search. The 
apartment was as black as Egypt, but the priest mended miatters by lighting two 
enormous candles. He now stepped up on a raised platform, and proceeded to sat- 
isfy our curiosity. 

First, he pushed up a sliding door, then, mumbling various prayers, he unlocked 
one or two others, and the Bambino lay before us in all its glory. But our attention 
was drawn from it to the priest, who was down on his knees, crossing himself and 
mumbling over prayers in a manner most wonderful to behold. Presently he arose, 
and, approaching the shrine, took the doll from its cradle, and placed it on a stand 
covered with a gorgeous red cloth. We now approached to examine. It is a wooden 
figure, from twenty to twenty-four inches in length, supposed to represent the infant 
Saviour, and it is gravely asserted that it was carved by St. Luke from a tree of the 
Mount of Olives. Its dress is made of satin and lace, and it is covered with dia- 
monds, pearls, and gems of every kind from head to foot. Its feet are incased in 
golden shoes. 

Having gazed till we had “‘ got our money’s worth,” as practical Fred whispered, 
we stepped back. The priest asked if we would not like to kiss the foot, but we 
respectfully declined, leaving that inestimable privilege to the more faithful. We 
were now ready to go, but the priest had to bow, kneel, and mutter all over again, 
before he could lay it away. 

On our way home, Fred told me the chief virtue of the Bambino lay in its healing 
power, and that it earned as much money as all of the doctors of Rome put together. 
It had undoubtedly been out on an errand of this kind when we first made its 
acquaintance, 

“‘ Well, Fred, what are you knitting your brows over now?” 

‘**O, I am out of patience, to see how these poor superstitious people are hum- 
bugged, and made to believe all this nonsense by those wily old priests! But I . 
suppose faith in something is better than faith in nothing.” And I don’t know but 
Fred was right. 


« Bilbogquet.” 
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AT THE FAIR. 


Tue children crowded around the table where the nuts and candy and fruit were 
sold. Of course they did. They did not care for the tidies and sofa-pillows and 
other knick-knacks which adorned the fancy tables ; and the mysteries of the “‘ Art 
Gallery ” offered no attractions to them; and, though they laughed at the funny- 
looking gypsy woman, they had no desire to know what their fortunes would be ; 
neither did they indulge in the mild forms of gambling which so excited their elders. 
So the candies and the fish-pond were all that were left to them, and, of the two, the 
former had far the greater attractions. 

Of all the waiters at this table there was one who was the children’s special favor- 
ite. I don’t think the charm lay in her curly hair, or merry brown eyes, or in the 
dimples that came and went so cunningly when she laughed and talked, or in the 
dainty white dress, with its blue sash and bows. The secret of it was, that Miss 
Vannie loved children dearly ; and children are never slow in recognizing their real 
friends. 

Among the noisy little group who gathered about the tables, going and coming 
as they made their purchases, or had teased a little more money from papa, Miss 
Vannie noticed one forlorn little chap, with a wistful look in his great blue eyes that 
went straight to her lieart. Though he was often jostled aside by some impatient 
little comer, he stuck to his post as if unwilling to lose sight of the dainties he so 
longed for. After watching him awhile, she leaned over the table and asked him 
his name. 

“My name’s Bertie Harris. You keep store, don’t you?” he replied, readily 
enough. 

Then Miss Vannie picked out the fairest of the apples and pears and peaches, and 
the choicest of the nuts and candy, and put them in little paper bags. Then, taking 
out her pocket-book, she paid for them, and gave them to Bertie (who had been 
watching her intently), saying, ‘* Here ’s something for you, Bub.” 

Was n’t ‘“‘Bub” delighted then! The other children gathered around with ex- 
clamations of surprise and admiration, and Miss Vannie, looking on, enjoyed it 
all. 

Bertie soon found a seat, and was so absorbed in his goodies, that for a time Miss 
Vannie lost sight of him. But as she was taking an ice-cream, and cooling her flushed 
cheeks at an open window, she felt a hand pulling at her dress, and there was Bertie, 
with a weary look on his dirty little face. 

‘** A big boy telled me to go ’way,” he said. 

‘* Why don’t you go and find your mother now?” suggested Miss Vannie. 

‘* She ain’t here. She’s to home,” he replied, with some surprise. 

** But who came with you?” 

** Nobody didn’t. I come alone.” 

Miss Vannie thought it strange that so young a child should be allowed to go to 
such a place by himself. She resolved to take charge of him for the rest of the 
evening, and, taking his hand, said, ‘‘ Come and help me tend table, won’t you?” 

- When installed behind the table, Bertie was very much in the way, though he 
flattered himself that he was doing wonders. For a time he was contented and happy, 
but soon a new attraction presented itself. A boy showed him a jumping-jack that 
he had caught in the fish-pond. 

‘* How much are you going to give me for helping you? ® he demanded. 
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Miss Vannie, astonished at the mercenary spirit of the little fellow, did not reply 
at once, and he went on, ‘*’Cause I want to fish now.” 

Having got the mioney, he went off, and Miss Vannie soon heard his shouts of 
laughter from the other side of the room. 

But as she was in the midst of making change with a man who was in a violent 
hurry, he came up again. He had seen the ‘‘ guess cake,” and wanted to guess how 
much it weighed, and would n’t she give him ten cents? So the little pocket-book 
had to come out again. 

Bertie balanced the cake-basket carefully on his fingers as he had séen the others 
do, and then “‘ guessed” that it weighed ‘“‘ five pounds and eleven ounces,” and if any 
one had been looking he might have seen a queer, amused smile on the man’s face 
as he made a memorandum of it. 

When every one who wanted to had guessed, the man made a little speech. He 
said, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, the cake weighs five pounds and eleven ounces. It 
was guessed by Master Bertie Harris, though several others came very near it. Mas- 
ter Bertie, I congratulate you.” And there was a general laugh as Bertie scrambled 
forward to get his prize. He soon came for Miss Vannie’s congratulations, and a 
paper to wrap his cake in. 

Later in the evening, when nearly every one had left the hall, Miss Vannie assisted 
in putting away the remaining articles, and in counting the money taken in at the 
table. Then she put a little worsted hood over the pretty curls, and covered the 
white dress with a soft white shawl, and was just starting for home, when she hap- 
pened to think of Bertie. She hunted all about for him, and had just decided that 
he must have gone, when she found him asleep, half-hidden by the draperies of the 
fancy table, with his precious cake clasped close in his arms. 

With some difficulty she succeeded in making him understand where he was, and 
what she wanted. When this was done, she took the hand of the tired, cross little 
fellow, and they went to the head of the stairs, where they found some one waiting 
for Miss Vannie. 

It was a dark, cloudy night, and the shade of the tall trees on either side of the 
street rendered it still darker. Bertie clung close to Miss Vannie as they walked 
toward the upper end of the village where his father lived. 

The house was dark and still when they reached it. In answer to their knocks, 
a window was thrown up, and a startled voice called out, ‘‘ Who’s there ?” 

“We've brought your little boy home.” 

‘* My little boy! He’s been abed and asleep these six hours !” was the indignant 
reply. 

‘*No, I ain’t; I’ve been to the Fair,” Master Bertie spoke up here. 

The door was soon opened, and the little runaway welcomed home again. 

Bertie interrupted the enthusiastic and very incoherent account of his adventures 
that he was giving to his father, to shout after his escorts, ‘Good by! I’m coming 
again.” 

He was soon fast asleep, dreaming over the excitements of the evening. This was 
Bertie’s experience at the Fair. 

C. BE. M. 


FrvyesurG, Maine. 


THE YOUNG LEXICOGRAPHERS. 


LitTLe Tessa Love had come to visit my little sister Cella. They were great 
friends, and two brighter, sweeter children could not be found anywhere. This par- 
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ticular day was a burning hot one in July, and they went out to play under a large 
oak, taking with them all their movable toys. I followed them at a respectful distance 
with a book, intending to ‘‘keep.an eye” on them while pretending to read ; it was 
delicate work, for they would have been highly indignant if they had imagined they 
were being minded! 1. down on the other side of the tree, and opened my book ; 
they prattled on like two young magpies, and I listened. 

‘*I ’ve taked the head off my china doll again, Cella, and put it on the little body.” 

**You should n’t say ‘taked,’ my dear,” said Cella, patronizingly ; ‘‘‘tooked’ 
sounds much better.” 

‘*O, pshaw ! I don’t speak French !” answered Tessa, scornfully. 

‘** French !” exclaimed Cella, superbly ; ‘‘ that ain’t French, it’s ’rithmetic!”’ 

‘* Well, any way, I ’ve tooked it off and demented on the other with glue.” 

‘*O, then your doll will be crazy now,” said Cella, wisely, ‘‘for I heard Molly say 
that crazy Tim was a poor demented creature.” 

‘*My Busy Bee crazy !” screamed Tessa in alarm ; ‘‘ then Ill pull it off again !” 

** You'd better,” said Cella, with provoking calmness ; ‘‘it might be dangerous.” 
And off came the ‘“‘ demented” head once more. Tessa surveyed the decapitated 
body with tearful eyes, and mournfully said, ‘‘ What’ll I do now?” 

**O, never mind,” Cella said, soothingly, ‘‘ we ’ll get Berttie to sew it on.” 

‘I wish I had n’t ha’ done it now!” Tessa answered, remorsefully. ‘‘The poor 
dear did n’t look a bit crazy.” 

**O, it doesn’t always show,” said Cella, sagely. ‘‘If you had left her alone, 
she would have been sure to scratch out the eyes and punch the nose of every doll 
we have, in the night ; they always break out in the night time.” And she shook her 
auburn curls. 

**T’ll put her away now; the dear pet must be dreadful sick.” And with many 
a tender word and fond caress she laid her treasure in her little sack, and, having 
tied it with her hair-ribbon, Jeft it to repose at the root of the tree, while they both 
ran away to see the hens. I followed them into the barn-yard, where Tessa’s peace 
of mind was soon restored by the cackling of the fowls and a successful hunt for 


‘* Tessa, look at that fine old chandelier!” said Cella, pointing to one of the lords 
of the barnyard. 

‘* Where ?” inquired Tessa, looking up at the ceiling of the shed, in vain, for the 
object mentioned. 

**O, I don’t mean the g/ass one,” Cella replied. ‘‘ See here!” and she pointed 
more emphatically to the fowl which she chose to designate by that extraordinary 
epithet. 

‘* Goodness gracious, Cella, what are you talking about? Why, that’s a rooster!” 

**O, that’s only his common name ; chandelier is a great deal more polite! ” 

The dear child was so confident that she was using the right word, that I had n’t 
the heart to correct her, and so remained unobserved. They wandered off together, 
and for a short time I lost sight of them ; presently, just as I was beginning a search, 
I heard Cella calling out, ‘‘Come, Tess, there’s papa, I know him by his white 
banana hat! Let’s go and meet him.” And slipping their arms around each other's 
necks, they skipped away to the garden gate, where a hand was given to each, and 
the misnamed Panama placed playfully on Tessa’s golden curls; and I, seeing them 
in safe keeping, returned to the house, where I concluded to write down one of their 
many funny conversations for the amusement of ‘‘ Our Young Folks.” 

Berttie Clark, age 17. 

















ACTING CHARADE. — VOWEL. 


DRAMATIS PERSON&Z. 
SUZETTE, @ young girl. 
STEPHEN Lout, Jover to SUZETTE. 
GRANDMOTHER /o SUZETTE. 


ACT I. — Vow. 


SCENE. — A room in a cottage. In the centre of the floor a table, on which are a pan 
of apples, a knife, and plate. SUZETTE in holiday dress looking from the window. 
GRANDMOTHER with a broom in her hand regarding her with anger. 
GRANDMOTHER. Come here, you jade! what are you doing there, 

When all this pan of apples is to pare, 
With sights and heaps of other work to do, 


That, mercy knows, I never shall get through ? 
Is that the way you mean to spend your days, 
Getting such saucy, idle, lazy ways? 

Has that girl got an ear upon her head? 

I’m sure she has n’t heard a word I ’ve said. 


(SUZETTE turns around and makes up a face.) 


She’s looking for that silly-pated fool 

That comes home with her from the singing-school. 

He ’d better not come here again to-night, 

For if I happen just to get a sight 

Of his round head inside this cottage door, 

There ’s a new song I'll teach him how to roar. 

Suzette, I say! Pray, how long shall I speak ? 
SUZETTE. I’m sure I don’t care if you talk a week. 
GRANDMOTHER. You don’t go out of doors for ¢ha¢ to-night. 
SUZETTE (in great alarm), Why, grandma, do you think that would be right ? 
GRANDMOTHER. Faugh! that palaver now I understand ; 

Just draw a chair up that side of the stand, 

And pare away as quick as you can wink. 
SUZETTE. I’ve done enough for one day, I should think ; 

You knew that I expected to go out, 

And now to go and get that work about, 

Just at the time when I expect to rest, 

When I have put on all my Sunday’s best, 
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I think it ’s just as mean as it can be ; 
And if you think to get that out of me 
You ’re much mistaken, for I tell you now, 
I won't touch one of them, and that I vow. 


GRANDMOTHER. Such impudence I never heard till now! 


SUZETTE. 


(She holds up her hands in horror.) 
But since you ’re in the humor, Miss, to vow, 
You ’ll make one that perhaps will spoil your sleep, 
But one that I intend that you shall keep. 
Promise you will turn off that Stephen Lout ; 
There, don’t turn that way and begin to pout, 
You ’ve got to vow you ’ll give him up. 

I can’t. 


GRANDMOTHER. I tell you now you must. 


SUZETTE. 


I say I sha’ n’t. 


GRANDMOTHER. We'll see whether you ’ll come to terms or not. 


SUZETTE. 


J vow you sha’ n’t stir one step from this spot ; 
You need n’t toss your head and laugh and sneer ; 
You think perhaps your Stephen will come here. 
I'll lock the door and take away the key, 
The window is too small for such as he. 

(She goes out and locks the door after her.) 
You cross old bear! I think you ’ll get your pay, 
We'll have a pleasant reckoning some day. 
If you could only see what I can show, 
I guess you would n’t be so fast to go. 


( Zakes a key from her pocket and holds it up.) 
ACT IL—L 


SCENE. — Room as before. SUZETTE sitting disconsolately by the stand. Door un- 


SUZETTE. 


locked and partly open. 
How can I pass the time away, I wonder, 
Till Stephen comes. I think I’ve made a blunder 
In vowing not to work, for, to my sorrow, 
I know Ill have it all to do to-morrow. 
( Zakes up the knife.) 
I'll do it any way, I'll pare and core, 
But then she ’ll think ’t was ’cause she locked the door ; — 
I won’t, I vow. 
(Sits a moment thinking, and then claps her hands.) 
O, I know what I’ll see ! 
It’s who my future husband is to be, 
For some one told me just the other day, 
That if I’d pare an apple smooth — this way, 


(Taking up an apple and beginning to peel,) 
And have the skin quite whole without a break, 
Then twist it round my head three times, ’t would make, 
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When I should drop it, the initial letter 
Of one who loves me, though I’m sure no better 
Than I love him, that is, if it should tell 
The truth by making it the letter L. 
(She takes the peel, and swinging it around her head three times lets it fall, then gets 
down upon her knee to examine it.) 


ACT IIL — Vowe.. 


SCENE. — SUZETTE on the floor as in last scene. Enter STEPHEN, who looks over 
her shoulder before she sees him. 

SUZETTE (starting up). O, how you frightened me, you came so sly! 
I was so tired waiting, I — that is—I—. 

STEPHEN. You thought you ’d look into futurity, 
And find out who your husband was to be ; 
But if you ask me I can tell you best, 
Not only the first letter, but the rest 
About his name, and that his heart is true, 
And filled brimful of honest love for you. 

(He puts his arm around her waist. She turns aside and plays with her apron.) 
He’s here beside you now ; what do you say, 
Will you consent to marry him some day ? 

(SUZETTE hesitates, and then turns around and is just about being kissed, when she per- 
ceives her GRANDMOTHER in the door. She starts, and makes a little motion to 
STEPHEN 40 stop.) 

STEPHEN (not understanding). A? 
(SUZETTE again makes a motion for him to look behind him.) 
STEPHEN. Eh? 
SUZETTE (turning round boldly). I — 
GRANDMOTHER (trembling with rage). O, you! 
[ Tableaux in present position. 
L Etranger. 
Notes. — The door and window of the cottage should be at the back in full view of the audience. 
The exclamations at the last should have the full vowel sounds. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 17. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
No. 18. 

We went to a river in Germany to get 
dinner. The bay in Southern Africa was 
covered with a sea in Russia cloth, and 
it was furnished with an old and broken 
country in Asia. When dinner was ready, 
the landlady, who looked like a river in 
South America, made a noise with a river 
in Montana. Then the bay in Alaska 
served a river in Idaho which had too much 
East India islands in it, and a river in 
Minnesota which savored too much of a 
classic land, which gave a city in Egypt a 
pain in the city of France. We had some 
Pacific islands made of a village in France, 
which were quite good ; we had also a city 
in Africa bread ; and for an island on the 
coast of Maine we had a river in South 
America and a river in Africa. In the 
midst of our dinner we were disturbed by 
ariver in Russia running across the table. 
We then went to take a cape of North 
Carolina on a city in Minnesota, which 
was quite a sea near China. As it was a 
country in South America, I put on a 
country of Africa. A city in Australia 
put on a lake in California veil, fastened 
with a river in British America, also a 
city in Hindostan shawl. Then a Mary- 
land cape began his cape of Washington 
Territory, and a city in Australia declared 
that she would not be islands in the Pa- 
cific with him. Our river in British 
America was much disturbed by the ap- 
pearance of a strange island in the Irish 
Sea. A cape of Alaska had a river in 
Mississippi ring. I had a river in Cana- 
da bag, made of a city in North Africa. 
In a little while we went down to a city 
in Kentucky. There we bade a cape of 
Greenland. 

Fulia F. Stimson, age 10. 
METAGRAM. — No. 19. 

First, I am a company. Change my 
head, I am part of the body. Change 
again, I am one third of the earth. Change 
again, I am found on the seashore. 
Change again, and fairies use me. 

Wesley. 
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PRIZE REBUS, —No. 20. 


Hitty Maginn, 
CURIOUS COMPARISON. — No. 21. 
Positive. 
He shifted his wearisome load, 
As he strode down the dark, long road. 
Comparative, 
In what place would he sell 
| All his goods of shell 
| And of wood? Who can tell ? 
| Superlative. 
He fitted a belt on a beautiful girl, 
| Emblazoned with gold and amber and 
pearl : 
All the rest of his goods, with a rapid 
whirl, 
Were cast away by a cruel churl. 
Jack Straw. 


ANAGRAM BLANK. — No. 22. 
Words of 5 letters. 
John after eating ———— —— a long 
——, and has a good ——, 
“ Two Whites.” 


ENIGMA. — No. 23. 
My first is in lair, but not in den. 
My second ’s in vale, but not in glen. 
My third is in green, but not in blue. 
My fourth is in cry, but not in mew. 
My fifth is in ewe, but not in lamb. 
My sixth is in pork, but not in ham. 
My seventh is in Spain, but not in France. 
My whole is the name of a popular dance. 
Callie G. Quint. 
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WORD SQUARES. —No. 24. 
. A title. 
Employed. 
. Sharp. 
. A girl’s name. 
Callie G. Quint. 
No. 25. 
. Royal. 
. A girl’s nickname. 
. A poetical name for valley, 
. Helped. 
. A manufacturing city in England. 
Lucy Bittinger, age 13. 
ENIGMAS. — No. 26. 
I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 17, 6, 16, 9, is a luscious fruit. 
My 4, 15, 11, appertains to a lock. 
My 7, 2, 12, 14, is one deficient in intel- 
lect. 
My 1, 8, 5, 10, is a part of the ear. 
My 7, 3, 13, 9, is a digit. 
My whole is a well-known proverb ex- 
pressing caution. 
MF. T. KS. S. 
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CHARADE. — No. 27. 
My First. 
I am noiseless and delicate, soft,white, and 
pure, 
Yet able long journeys with ease to en- 
dure : 
I’m achild of the North, and I shrink from 
heat, 
I fly without wings, and depart without 
feet. 
My Second. 
Though powerful, I yet may be moved by 
a breath ; 
I often save life, but often cause death. 
On the round cheek of childhood I daily 
appear, 
And sometimes I hang from the proud 
beauty’s ear. 
My Whole. 
In soft white hood and mantle green, 
This modest little maid is seen ; 
Though frosty winds may whistle shrill, 
She thrives, and smiles upon us still. 
Laura D. Nichols. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


No. 28. 


EB. P. 


No. 29. 


E. §. P. 


ANSWERS. 


REN 
5. Longfellow, Lowell, mdi Saxe are put down 


on ‘some, though af to Tennyson, Browning, 
ey Hood. Ys ng (hen dew) fae We oe ret | 
down by sum t 
sun) (oom N in G) ye Y (hood).] ae 
6. Massachusetts. (M, ass, a chew, set, s. 
ch Bees Kong in China. (H on G K on G, in 
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9. 1. Mayor. 2. Dux. 3. Cowes. 4 Colt. 
5. Bulis. 6. Hare. 7. Welch rabbit. 8. ‘cagles. 
9- The Phcenix, because it rises from its hashes 
unconsumed. 

10. 


11. Saratoga. 

12. 1. Boone. 2. Nelson. 
Cornwallis. 5. Decatur. 
nam. 8. ont. 

13. 1 Calico, 2. Silk. 3. Merino, 

. Betaine. 6. Alpaca. 7. Gingham. 
. Linen. 

14. Fee; fear; feast. 

15. Dolly Varden. 

16. x. Goldfinch. 2. Blue Jay. 3. Nightin- 
gale. 4. Partridge. 5. Robin. 


Ethan Allen. 4 
6. Havelock. 7- Put- 


‘oo 
£ Velvet s 











THE PRIZE REBUS. 


OR the benefit of new subscribers, we will 

state that at the request of correspondents, 
who wished to get up a PRIZE REBUS among them- 
selves, the following terms, suggested by them, 
were published in “Our Letter Box” last No- 
vember : — Each rebus sent in for competition to 
be accompanied by the sum of ten cents; and all 
the money thus contributed to be given as a prize 
to the author of the best rebus ; the decision being 
left — rather against their will — to the editors. 

There were not many competitors for this prize, 
as was to have been expected ; and no rebus sent 
in appears so decidedly superior to the rest as to 
make our choice easy. The best of all, in some 
respects, was by one of our Young Contributors ; 
but a quotation from Mrs. Hemans which it 
claimed to illustrate proved to be a misquotation, 
and so it had to be thrown out. 

After a careful sifting, two were left, — one by 
Hitty Maginn, and the other by William H. Dab- 
ney, Jr., — both good, but the latter seemed rather 
too easy, and the former, though witty and inge- 
nious, a/most too difficult. In balancing between 
these two, we have concluded to give a prize to 
each, in this way : — 

The whole amount of money contributed is three 
dollars and twenty-five cents, and this we award 
as follows : — 

First Prize, to Hitty Maginn, St. Louis, Mo., 
$3.25. 

To this we add an equal sum, as our contribu- 
tion to the pool, and award it thus : — 

Second Prize, to William H. Dabney, Jr., Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Boston, $ 3.25. 

Hitty Maginn’s Rebus is given in this month’s 
“ Evening Lamp.” The other will appear in our 
next. 


F. L. D.— We have never seen a translation 
of Madame de Pressensi’s ‘‘ Rosa,” yet there may 
be one. 


Phonex, ¥r.— “The American Home Book 
of In-Door Games, Amusements, and Occupa- 
tions,” is the best recent work on the subject with 
which we are acquainted. Published by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 





Many Inquirers. — It costs $ 1.00 to bind a vol- | 
ume (twelve numbers) of “ Our Young Folks” in ' 


the usual style. Send your magazines to the pub- 
lishers, or to our New York agents, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., and they will return them in a beautiful 
book. Or send s0 cents for a cover, which can 
be mailed to you and put on by any book-binder. 


Eprtors or “Our Younc Forks” :— 

I have now unbounded confidence in the sagaci- 
ty and penetration of Our Young Folks. Often 
have my pet puzzles, my strongest positions long 
deemed impregnable, been carried by storm by 
them. Thus confiding, I propound the foll 
charade : — 





My first is a letter ; 

My second a word ; 
My third is a beast ; 
My whole is a bird. 


I do not give the answer to it for several rea- 
sons. One is that I do not know it. No answer 
as yet exists. The charade struck me just as it 
is, but I feel convinced that there must be some 
sort of an answer to it, for it sounds all right. 
I have no doubt that one of Our Young Folks will 
cut the knot and thus make a debtor for life of 

Yours truly, 
Jack Straw. 

P. S. IfI find out the answer myself I will im- 
mediately forward it. Jj. S. 

We have discovered an answer, — yes, two an- 
swers, after a little reflection; but we withhold 
them for the present, and wait to see what Our 
Young Folks will say to Jack Straw’s riddle. 


A Western correspondent sends us this puzzle, 
cut from an old scrap-book. Who can solve it 
for him? 

‘* A headless man had a letter to write ; 

It was read by one who had lost his sight ; 
The dumb repeated it word for word ; 
And he was deaf who listened and heard.” 


G. K. Peirce (age 13) asks : — 

1. In a discussion can there be harmony with- 
out unity? 

2. What is the origin of “ Thanksgiving ” day? 

3. Who wrote ‘Samuel Slick’’? 

Answers. 1. Certainly, if by unity you mean 
oneness of opinion. Varieties of opinion, ad- 
vanced in a noble and true spirit, make harmony 
in a discussion, like chords in music; sameness 
of opinion makes monotony. 





hin, 
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2. The first New England Thanksgiving was 
observed by the Pilgrims, when, after a season of 
severe privations, they had gathered their first 
harvest. 

3- “‘Sam Slick” (not “ Samuel ’’) was written 
by Judge Haliburton of Nova Scotia. He died 
in 1865. 

Israel A. Kelsey’s word of nine letters, from 
which thirteen other “good dictionary words” 
are formed, is sheathing ; and the words are, she, 
he, sheat, sheath, heath, heat, eat, at, thing, thin, 
hin, in, ing. 

Our Young Contributors. Accepted articles : 
“ Self-Forgetfulness,” by Nellie G. Cone; “Jn 
the Fog,” by C. J. Hedrick; “Sunshine and 
Shadow,” by Eudora M. Stone; “An Aduven- 
ture in a Steeple,” by W. F. P.; “ Royal High- 
nesses,” by W. S. Walsh; and “At Twilight,” 
by Willie Wilde. 

And here is our list for honorable mention : “The 
Blue-Coat School,” a description of Christ’s Col- 
lege, London, by Mark S. Hubbell ; “A Visit to 
the Moon,” by Ethel; “A Thanksgiving Par- 
ty,” by Fred; “Ole Bull,” by H. Hardy; “ The 
Blush Rose,” by “‘Ruhtra” ; “ Sam’s A utobiog- 
vaphy,” by M. M. C.; “ Peace and War,” by 
Mary C. Sinclair; “‘ The Beautiful Gate,” by 
Edith Grant; “* The Little Queen,” by Foy; and 
“ Stopping Places,” by Louis Webster. ‘“‘ Noth- 
ing New under the Sun,” by Mabel Loomis. 

“My Bramleigh Ghost” and “‘ Honey Bees” 
show various talents in the writer, — especially a 
certain freedom of fancy and expression, — but 
they are somehow unfinished. Does not the writer 
see that many of the lines are rough and unrhyth- 
mical? 

Ruby Vernon's sketch of “ New Year's Eve” 
is pretty well written, but — since she asks our 
opinion — we are compelled to say that it indicates 
no special talent in the writer. 

“A Midnight Adventure” is an exciting nar- 
rative, but it has not the air of probability. 


“Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea” 
is the surprising title of a still more surprising 
book, translated from the French, and published 
in America by J. R. Osgood & Co. It describes 
a voyage in search of a mysterious. and terrible 
sea monster, which proves to be a submarine 
vessel, that dives to the bottom or rises to the 
surface at the will of its commander, lights up 
the deep by a wonderful electrical apparatus, sails 
around and under the fastest steamship moving 
at full speed, and is capable of striking a blow 
with its beak that will pierce the strongest hull. 
The teller of the story, lost overboard from his 
ship, is picked up by this vessel, and afterwards 
makes his voyage of twenty thousand leagues 
under the sea in her, — and a marvellous voyage 
it is. The book is of course an extravagant fic- 
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tion, but it is so well written, and so profusely znd 
superbly illustrated, that it must take rank as one 
of the most unique and entertaining romances of 
the sea since Robinson Crusoe. 

C. A. Stephens has-followed up his 
little “Camping Out” story with two more vol- 
umes of the series, “‘ Left on Labrador,” and “‘ Off 
to the Geysers,”” which continue the adventures 
of Kit and his friends with unflagging interest. 
These books are to be cordially commended for 
their naturalness of style and healthy tone, and 
the vast amount of information pleasantly con- 
veyed in the course of the narrative. 
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WE are sure that every one who reads the inter- 
esting little story of ‘Clarence Shank,” in this 
number of our magazine, will be glad to see the 
following letter received from the writer’s sister. 


WATERBURY, Conn. 
Epitor or “Our Younc Forks” :— 

Your letter making inquiries with regard to the 
truthfulness of the story of “Clarence Shank,” 
was received on Saturday; and as my sister is in 
New York, I reply for her. 

The story is ¢rwe in every particular; and oc- 
curred while my sister and myself were visiting 
in Binghamton, We saw a little sketch of the 
boy’s adventures in the Binghamton daily news- 
paper, and were so interested in the statements 
that we determined to ascertain if possible the 
truth of the story. We sought out the boy, and 
found him to be a bright little fellow of eleven 
years, still suffering from his frozen feet, and look- 
ing quite sober over his adventures. He told 
his story to us, not without much urging on our 
part, however, and gave us a few kernels of the 
corn which he had left in his pocket, and which 
was the only thing in the way of food that the 
child had tasted from Friday morning till Satur- 
day night. Hoping that Clarence may read his 
own story in “ Our Young Folks,” 

I remain, very respectfully, 
Fiorence C. PRICHARD. 


NEW YORK, December 16, 1872. 
Dearest “ Younc Folks” :— 

Your January number for 1872 (which I have 
just received) eclipses if possible its predecessors, 
and was right welcome. 

I will try to answer the questions advanced by 
“TIgnoramus.” The first quotation, 

“ Standing with reluctant feet,” etc., 
is taken from Longfellow’s beautiful poem entitled 
“ Maidenhood.” The second, 
“ Heavily hangs the broad sunflower,” etc., 
is from Tennyson’s song, the first lines of which 
sede A spirit haunts the year’s last hours 
Dwelling amid the yellowing bowers.” 


The third, 
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“ Bind the sea to slumber stilly,” etc., 
is taken from Campbell's song, 
“ How delicious is the winning 
Of a kiss at love's beginning,” etc. 

I have given the first lines of the poems, for the 
reason that some books have the songs indexed 
by the first lines. 

Yours truly, 
Cuares HuntincTon. 


Answered also, in whole or in part, by “ Fi- 
déle,” J. H., and Guy Livingstone. 

Allie W. Wheeler also answers “ Ignoramus,”’ 
and says with regard to the first question: “ By 
the way, ‘ Ignoramus’ misquotes the line, 

“ * Womanhood and childhood fleet,’ — 
not sweet. 

“2. Webster defines Eidolon as ‘an image or 
representation, a form, phantom, or apparition.” 
Eidola is the plural. 

“3. Mel-oo-see’nah and Yo-sem’i-te.” 


ELIZABETH, N. J , December 2, 1872. 
Dear “ Younc Foixs” :— 

I have taken your magazine ever since 1868; 
and I think every number becomes more and more 
interesting.- I don’t know what I should do if I 

did not get it at all. I have 1868 bound (not the 
year, but the magazine), and I know people who 
would read it, but would not subscribe to it be- 
cause “it was too ‘babyish.’”’ I should like to 
ask a few questions, if you would be kind enough 
to answer them. 

1. Do you ever pay for enigmas, word squares, 
etc. ? 

2. Why is it I never see the versions of the 
picture stories ? 

3. Are the names of the persons who send the 
answers to the puzzles, placed in order, —those 
who send the greatest number first, the next best 
after that, and so on? 

I hope you will excuse me if I ask too much. 

Heven F. MackinTosu. 


Answers. 1. Our “Evening Lamp” is a sort 
of social circle where our young friends get to- 
gether — figuratively speaking — and amuse each 
other. Their labor is its own reward. 

2. Versions of the Picture Stories are apt to 
come in late, after the “ Letter Box” is too full to 
make room for them. Early and good versions 
we shall always be glad to print. 

3. Yes, that is our rule, though we are not al- 
ways able strictly to adhere to it, many answers 
coming in after our lists are made up, and just as 
we are returning the last proofs to the printer. 


Nellie S. Sheldon asks Our Young Folks the 
following questions. Who can answer them, or 
any of them, for her? 

1. What was Harmonia’s fatal collar, or, rather, 
why was it fatal? 


Our Letter Box. 
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2. What woman in mythology is represented 
riding on a tortoise? 

3- Who was the “ Grand Paniandrum ” ? 

4 What is the origin of the expression “ We 
can cry quits”? 


Dear Epitors :— 

Will some of your Young Folks please answer 
these questions through the “ Letter Box”? 

1. Why will a fire just started burn better in a 
warm stove than in a cold one? 

2. Why are newspaper reporters sometimes 
called “ Jenkins”? 

3- Does the crown of England fall to the eldest 
child or to the eldest boy? 

4 What zs the “Grand Anti-Tobacco Army 
of Boys and Girls,” mentioned in the ‘‘ Letter 
Box” in 1871? Is there such a society now, and 
where is it? 

If you think these worthy of a place in the “ Let- 
ter Box,” please put them in, and oblige 

“An OLp-FAsHIONED Girt.” 


N. A. T. — The price of Maynard’s “ Natural- 
ist’s Guide” is $2.00. Published by J. R. Os- 
good & Co. 


Hatty E. Wells. —“ Will you tell me in the 
* Letter Box’ the meaning of Tennyson's ‘ Lady 
of Shalott’? I cannot quite understand the 
poem.”” 

Tennyson’s poem is founded on a legend of the 
days of King Arthur, and in his hands the myth- 
ical “ Lady of Shalott” becomes a maiden ab- 
sorbed ip her own sweet dreams, and weaving her 
own free fancies, until the love of Lancelot comes 
to trouble her heart and destroy her life. Tenny- 
son has again used the same subject, following 
more closely the ancient legend, in that most 
beautiful and affecting of all the Idyls of the 
King, “ Elaine.” 


H. B. Barton. —“ John Anderson, my Jo,” is 
one of Burns’s most popular songs. There seems 
to have been an old air of the same name, to 
which the poet wrote the well-known words. “My 
Jo” is a term of endearment. 


Tue earliest and best answers to our last month’s 
puzzles were sent in by T. L. R. R., Grace Shreve, 
Charlie Knight, Lottie and Harrie Carryl, Allie 
W. Wheeler, H. P. Rosenbach, Mary, Charles 
A. Clark, Jessie Lovell, Lizzie Grubb, Charlie 
E. C. 


“NoTHING NEW (GNU) UNDER THE SUN”: 
of course it was, — the answer to that rebus which 
closed our “ Letter Box” last month. Guessed 
by W. S. H., Charlie Knight, and others. 

And now who can read — and follow — this ex- 
cellent rule of conduct for the New Year? 


OO, O O. 

















AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 





{See “‘ Doing his Best,”” Chap. VITI. 
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Drawn By W. L. 








